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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue newest phasis of Anti-Papal legislation is the reluctance 
with which its most zealous promoters revert to the subject 
after it has been allowed to lie dormant for a few days. T ey 
it with as rueful a visage as one who has burned his 
fingers with a piece of hot iron might be imagined to eye the 
glowing lump if he were commanded to lift it again. 

The House of Commons is at a dead lock: it cannot get into 
Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. An objection was 
raised, that the forms of the House had been violated in the mode 
of introducing the bill ; and though the Speaker overruled the ob- 

ion, “the Irish Brigade” contrived to occupy the House for 
two whole nights by talking about it, and pon — | by compelling 
Lord John Russell to grant them a third night. As an addi- 
tional means of spinning out the time, they consumed almost two 
hours on Thursday evening by reading the prayer and explaining 
the object of every petition against the bill that they presented. 
It is not easy to conceive by what means the advocates of legisla- 
tion on the subject of Papal aggression can counteract such reek- 
less obstruction to business, if persevered in; even though Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Walpole may have compromised their dif- 
ferences in order to accelerate legislative action, as has been hinted 
in the House. 

Yet Ministers have, though so far without avail, hung outa 
flag of truce to the malcontents. The course adopted by Govern- 
ment in relation to Mr. Lacy’s Religious Houses Bill was a pal- 
= attempt to allay Romanist irritation. Itis true that Messrs. 

y and Spooner, in their somewhat rambling and gossipy 
speeches, failed to make out a case for the measure; and that the 
ovisions of the bill were of an impracticable character. But 
inisters did not merely oppose that bill; when interrogated as to 
their intentions, they declined to promise any measure of their own 
in lieu of it. They would seem to stand in more dread of the ap- 
pearance than of the reality of Popery. They in effect have inti- 
mated, that if Roman Catholic Prelates will abstain from claiming 
certain titles, they in return will abstain from claiming any powers 
of surveillance over one of the most questionable agencies of priestly 
domination. Apart from any gross violations of morality that 
| creep into them, sunvenlad eatilidaneate, by their secrecy 
nd seclusion, afford opportunities of coercing the inmates without 
risk of detection. In not a few Catholic countries religious houses 
have, for this reason among others, been entirely suppressed ; and 
in those where they are still tolerated, their privileges have been 
materially curtailed. Yet the Protestant Government of Great 
Britain, which is horror-struck at the assumption of empty titles 
of dignity by Romish Bishops, shrinks from the responsibility of 
asserting its right to establish a system of registration and inspec- 
tion for establishments which even members of the Romish Church 
it to require inspection, as being liable to great abuse. 

If the progress of Anti-Papal legislation in the House of Com- 
mons is beset with apparently insuperable obstacles, the progress 
of Representative Reform is arrested without the interposition of 
any obstacles whatever. A “count-out” gave Mr. Hume’s Re- 
form Bill its quietus. An occurrence of this kind leaves the advo- 
eates of such a measure in the House of Commons in the embarras- 
sing dilemma of being regarded as either insincere in their profes- 
Sions, or a set of the veriest incapables who ever undertook Par- 

entary business. Even the three or four Members who were 
engaged upon Committees on the day when the count-out occurred 
aia but a lame case of it. They knew beforehand the hour at 
ich the a takes the chair, and the aversion of a large 
majority of the House to have the discussion forced upon them. 














lieutenant upon whom to devolve the duty ? And where were the 
fifty or sixty Members who used to vote with him on such ques- 
tions, and who had no Committees to detain them ? 

The House of Lords is still waiting till it shall please its masters 
the Commons to send it some work to do. This state of affairs is 
rendered more unaccountable by a piece of secret history which 
the Lord Chancellor has incautiously allowed to slip out. “A well- 
timed question put by Lord Lyndhurst, in his old telling manner, 
elicited a confession that Lord John Russell’s Chancery Bill was 
felt by its authors to be really unpresentable; and that Lord 
Truro was employed to mend it—that is, to make a new bill. 
This new bill, however, is not to be introduced by its maker, the 
Chancellor, in his own House, which has nothing to do, but b 
somebody in the other House, which cannot get through the busi- 
ness it has in hand. 

A noteworthy incident in the House of Lords, is another de- 
tection of the slovenly way in which the Commons put bills out of 
hand. Inthe Income-tax Bill, though the duration of the impost 
has been limited to one year, phrases have been allowed to remain 
which imply a longer duration. The Marquis of Lansdowne, when 
the discrepancy was pointed out, coolly remarked that it was 
as to the inaccurate habits of those who made or amended the 

ill! 





At the anniversary meeting of the British and Foreign School 
Society, this week, Lord John Russell took occasion to explain, 
that “it certainly was the agreeable custom of his life to attend 
annually at these meetings,” but that “he had not for some years 
found sufficient time to enable him to do so.” The load of state 
affairs, it is to be presumed, has been lightened since the Premier 
has had only Papal Aggression and the tinkering of Sir Charles 
Wood’s bungled Budgets to occupy his time; and he now finds 
leisure to indulge in his former recreations. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, father of Charles the Fifth, towards the close of his reign 
conceived the idea of resigning his temporal honours and getting 
himself elected Pope. He canvassed the conclave as zealously 
(and by much the same means) as ever Parliamentary candidate 
canvassed St. Albans or Sudbury; and a letter to his daughter 
has been preserved, in which he expatiates with gusto on 
the spiritual advantages that will accrue to him and her from 
his being made Pope and consequently a saint. Possibly our 
Premicr is, like the Teseee Maximilian, ambitious of closing his 
career by exchanging secular for ecclesiastical power, and renews 
the old relations with Exeter Hall, which some events of late years 
had rendered less intimate, preparatory to an exchange of the 
Treasury for an appointment as “ Ministre des Cultes,” in whieh 
he may gratify his theological tastes by remodelling the Church 
according to his newest notions. 





Dissensions and schisms are not confined to the Whig and Libe- 
ral parties: it is now clear that they rage even more violently 
among the Tories. According to newspaper report, sentence of 
excommunication has been pronounced by the Conservative Club 
against two of their most eminent members, Mr. Bethell and Mr, 
Acton Tindal, for heresy, or, as the sentence expresses it, for hay- 
ing ceased to be Conservatives “as the term is understood by the 
Club.” An earnest prayer is breathed by the journalist who re- 
cords the event, that a similar measure of justice could be enforced 
against the holders of unsound doctrines who abound in the Carl- 
ton. This inuendo is understood to be levelled at the Peelites: 
the rules of the Carlton are assigned as the reason why these goats 
are not separated from the sheep as summarily as those of the 
Conservative ; but the true reason is suspected to be, that the here- 
tics in the Carlton are too numerous to be easily got rid of. The 
eat-and-dog life which Peelites and Tories of the old school must 
lead in the club, when affairs have come to such a pass, cannot be 
pleasant. 

There is something very curious in the notion of a political elub 
with one half of its members devoted in a moderate and conserva- 
tive way to the doctrines of progress, while the other is quite as 
earnest in retrograde propensities. A “disruption” may be im- 
pending in the Conservative party, analogous to that which has al- 
ready occurred in the Kirk of Scotland, or that which some a le 
apprehend may be brought about in the Church of England by the 
Bishop of Exeter. In that case, we may witness the establish- 
ment of a Peel Club. Assuredly the name of the great practical 
statesman of our time would be as good a one to rally under as 
that of the ingenious double of Burke, Mr. Wyndham. The prin- 
ciples indicated by the name of a Peel Club would be—conserva- 
tive progress; careful study of the opinions and sentiments of the 
ain with a view to give them a useful direction; the cause of 
the Country, in opposition to the cause of Party. 








t. Hume may have been unable to come to time, but had he no 
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An electioneering maneuvre of M. Léon Faucher has 
strengthened the suspicions, which have been for some time 

aining ground, that the French President’s new Minister of the 
nterior has been plotting with,the Legitimists to undermine his 
principal. Of late it has been the pelicy of the Elysée at Paris 
to conciliate the Republicans ; the hostility of the Monarchists, 
especially of the Legitimist section of them, to Louis Napoleon, 
having been found unconquerable. To this end, the President has 
been represented by his private friends as hostile to the law of 
May limiting the suffrage. But while this game was played at 
Paris, the Minister of the Interior has sent a telegraphic de- 
spatch to the Landes, where elections are now in progress, 
eine the Prefect, Sub-Prefects, and other Government 
officials, to support General Darrieu, the candidate of “ the 
party of Order,” on the express ground that he is the only 
one who has “ declared in favour of maintaining the law of May.” 
The telegraphic despatch is addressed to the Prefect, and instructs 


him “ to declare, and cause to be declared by the Sub-Prefects, | 





that in the opinion of Government, the electors, friends of order, | 


cannot, in consulting the interest of the country, give their votes 
to any candidate but one who is very decided to maintain the elec- 
toral law of 31st May.” It is not denied on the part of M. Léon 
Faucher that he has been guilty of this interference with the free- 
dom of election: his organ in the press simply pleads in extenua- 
tion (what is properly an aggravation) that the despatch was 
meant to be kept a secret-—* The telegraphic despatch has not been 
published by any of the agents of Government: but one of the 
Sub-Prefects of the Landes having communicated it to several per- 
sons, one of those persons had copied it and had it printed, adding 
the postscript. There will be seen in all these facts nothing but 
what is very simple and natural.” It is impossible as yet to say 


set 
Mr. Brodie, and Mr. Baddeley, and of Mr. Willes. Lord John Russel] him. 
self, in a spirit of justice which is the lingering relic of brighter days, ex. 
punged portions of the bill om this very ground. But it is to the bill in jt; 
igimal shape that the ebjection is still applicable. 
"Sir Grorcs Grey stated that the ebjection had not come by surprise 
upon the Government: they had fully eomsidercd it, consulted the 
s er on it, and resolved that it isof ne weight. The objection is 
also too late. Mr. Rorsvck said, that on points connected with the stand. 
ing orders of the House, he has great faith in the wisdem of our anges. 
tors; he has seldom seen those standing orders altered with advantage, 
The Speaker, appealed to by Mr. Moore, Sir George Grey, and My 
Roebuck, gave his opinion on the technicality— F 
There is no authorized definition by the House of what is meant by the 
terms used in the standing orders, “ no bill relating to religion” ; and the 
precedents are rare and somewhat contradictory. Reviewing the precedents 
and quoting some additional ones, the Speaker said, that as far as he can 
collect the interpretations given by the House, he is inclined to think that 
it is not necessary for any bill to go into Committee of the whole House yp. 
less it relates to the spiritualities of religion. He was consulted by Sir Geo 
Grey before this bill was introduced, without knowing then all the different 
provisions it would contain. But, having since carefully considered all its 
provisions, especially those clauses pointed out to him by Mr. Moore, and 


| particularly the second, which said that “ any deed or writing made, signed, 


or executed after the passing of this act, by or under the authority of an 
person, in or under any name, style, or title, which such person is by the 
recited act and this act, or either of them, prohibited from assuming or 
using, shall be void,” he still adhered to the opinion he formerly expressed, 
that this was not a bill of a nature that required to be originated in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. Miter Grinson drew a distinction between the authority of the 


| Speaker on what are the rules and practices of the House, and his author. 


| judgment. 


with certainty whether this gross duplicity is chargeable both | 


upon the President and his Minister, or whether the latter has 
been intriguing against the former. 
The commercial treaties which have recently been ratified be- 


tween Sardinia on the one part and England and Belgium on the , 
other, have excited a ferment among the Continental Governments. 


The feyer has not been allayed by the report that Sardinia is on 
the eve of concluding a similar treaty with Switzerland. That 
Austria and the states of South Germany favourable to a re- 
strictive policy should be alarmed by such an extension of the 
principles of reciprocity and free trade, is natural; but the hos- 
tility to these measures evinced by part at least of the Prussian 
Cabinet is unaccountable, and the soreness expressed by the French 
Government impolitic in the extreme. 

The revolution in Portugal appears to be all but complete. Sal- 
danha is Prime Minister, and erent is in London. Neverthe- 


less, the new Premier advances with very tardy steps to Lisbon, | 


and appears afraid to trust his person in the capital. 








Debates ank Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, May 12. Irish Petitions for protection against foreign 
flour, presented by the Earl of Glengall—Church Buildings Act Amendment Bill, 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Tuesday, May 13. Marriages (India) Bill, read a second time. 

Thursday, May 15. Chancery Reform Bill; Lord Lyndhurst on the Delay—Pro- 
perty-tax Bill; Blunder exposed by Lord Lyndhurst. 

Friday, May 16. No business of interest. 

Hovst or Commons. Monday, May 12. Innovations in the Church Service; 
Question by Sir Benjamin Hall, answered by Lord John Russell-—Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill; adjourned debate on question of going into Committee continued ; after 
divisions, debate further adjourned till Thursday—Property-tax Bill, read a third 
time and passed—Woods and Forests; leave for a Bill given to Lord Seymour— 
Caffre War Committee ; Colonel Dunne, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Monsell added, 

Tuesday, May 13. 
o'clock. 

Wednesday, May 14. The “ No House” on Tuesday—Landlord and Tenant 
Bill, read a second time—Religious Houses Bill; second reading negatived, by 123 


_ Thursday, May 15. Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; Petitions presented with explana- 
tions consuming much time—The ‘* No House ” on Tuesday; Notice renewed of the 
dropped Motion and Amendment—Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; debate on going into 
Committee continued, and again adjourned. 

Friday, May 16. Resignation of the Governor of Vancouver's Island—Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill, in Committee ; Ministers communicate their intentions with regard 
to Mr. Walpole’s Amendments; the Bill to be reprinted for discussion—Mortmain ; 





Motion by Mr. John O'Connell to add three Irish Members to the Select Committee, | 


negatived by 94 to 38—Sewers Commission ; 


¢ . to 3t Proceedings of the Commission criti- 
cized by Sir Benjamin Hall. 


TIME- TABLE, 









The Lords. The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday sisseceseeree Sh 7h 40m Monday ...eesceceses 4h ..(m) Th 45m 
TUPSMAY .oeccsccenee h .... Sh45m TRSIERT .cccveccceses No House. 
Wednesday......... ° No sitting. Wednesday ......... Noon 5h 40m 
Thursday........+65. BR cece 5h 50m Thursday . 4h ..(m) 2h Om 
AY ccccccsceseres 5h 6h 45m Briday ..cccccccccces 4h 7h 45m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 6h Om Sittingsthis Week, 4; Time, 29h 10m 
this Session, 50; — 85h 10m this Session, 59; —— 400h 58m 








Parat AGGRESSION. 


ity on the meaning and propriety of any bill: on the latter question his 
authority would not be applicable, and the House would use its own best 
: But the most eminent men, and even those who introduced 
the bill, do not understand the meaning of its clauses. He submitted, 
therefore, that the House should give an expression of its opinion on the 
character of the bill; and that a Select Committee should be instructed to 
examine precedents and report whether the bill should have originated in 
a Committee of the whole House. 

After brief speeches by Mr. Kroon and Mr. Grattan, the adjoun- 
ment of the debate was moved by Mr. Reynotps. 

The Soxicrror-GENERAL then put the technical point in a new light: 
he argued that the standing order originally viewed, and still can only 
relate to, the religion of the Established Church. 

Mr. Giapstone believed that this view was the correct one. 

He held that the pith and gist of all the precedents before the House was 
that bills which injuriously affected, weakened, or diminished the securities 
of the Established Church, should pass through a Committee; while bills 
which purport to strengthen those securities, should not be required to 
through that preliminary stage. He thought, however, that it would be just 
if the rule applied both ways. The question is be difficult, and the sug- 
gestion of a reference to a Select Committee was valuable. 

Mr. Bricur urged the morality of even greater caution in legislating 
against the rights of eight or ten millions of Roman Catholics, than in 
legislating on matters affecting the dominant Church. 

On a division, the motion for adjourning the debate was negatived by 
179 to 153. 

Mr. Law tess moved that the House do adjourn; and Mr. Grattan 


| appealed to Lord John Russell to abstain, as a matter of good feeling, 


| from pressing the original question. 


Lord Joun Russexx rejected the 


| appeal: the majority included many Members in general opposed to 


| object to the bill proceeding pari passu. 


him ; the House had been remarkably attentive ; he hoped Irish Mem- 
bers were not faltering in the resolution which he had much ad- 
mired, to offer no factious opposition. Mr. Reynoups feared that the 
Irish Members would disappoint Lord John in his anticipations of their 
political politeness: if the Select Committee were granted he would not 
Mr. AnsTEY separated himself 
from the obstructive Roman Catholic Members; and was thereupon 
smartly criticized by Mr. Moore. The motion for adjourning the House 


| was negatived by 145 to 36. 


No House ; only twenty-one Members being present at four | 





The debate about going into Committee on the Ecclesiastical Titles | 


Bill, adjourned from Friday last week, was resumed on Monday. 

Mr. Moore raised a technical objection to the course taken by Minis- 
ters in bringing in the bill: asa bill touching religious matters, it should, 
under the standing orders of the House, have been founded on resolutions 
first moved in Committee of the whole House. 

This rule is considered by Mr. May, a very high authority 
authorities, to apply to bills concerning religion itself, ond 
concerning the temporalities of religion. Accordingly, 


among high 
not to bills 
the Catholic 


Emancipation Act was founded on resolutions, while the Church Tem- 
In support of the | 


poralities Act was not originated in Committee. 
proposition that the bill affects ordination, confirmation, and admin- 
istration of the sacraments, Mr. Moore quoted the opinion of Arch- 


hishop M «Which on the matter of fact would received with 
e respect_} entire credence due to his venerable character. This 
clerical opinion 


backed by the high legal authority of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
r\ 
| 


, 


Mr. MorGan Joun O’Connext now spoke on the general merits of the 
bill; which he opposed. : 

Future generations would look back upon the present measure with as 
much sense of humiliation, and would thank God with as much fervour that 
they were not so prejudiced as their ancestors were, as we in 1851 look 
back upon our ancestors who, nearly a hundred years ago, aa of the 
change of style depriving them of eleven days. He regarded the present 
attempt to legislate on this subject as the result of an undefined and scarcely 
definable wish on the part of a great number of persons in this country 
Parliament should do something. He did not agree with those who had re- 
——- it asa purely Church of England movement. On the contrary, 
ooking at the number of liberal Churchmen and the large body of Dissenters, 
including the Wesleyan Methodists, who had joined the movement, he was 
driven to the conclusion that the public opinion which existed on this sub- 
ject was eminently a Protestant opinion, extending itself most widely among 
that portion of the Established Church which regarded its Protestant charae- 
ter as being rather more vital than its ecclesiastical character. Now, God 
forbid that, because he differed from them on points of doctrine, he should 
take upon himself to find fault with those persons for seeking to protect their 
opinions, which were no doubt as dear to them as his were to him : but what 
he condemned them for was this—for seeking to decide a spiritual contest 
by secular means, for endeavouring to cut the Gordian knot by the sword 0 
the State. If the Pope's nominees should claim jurisdiction, —, or pre- 
eminence over any of them, lay or clerical,—if they should claim any tem- 
poral or civil authority over any of her Majesty’s subjects whatever,—it would 
then be time enough for the law to interfere ; and ihe was sure that no loyal 
Romar: Catholic would refuse to assist in supporting the law; but, m the 
mean time, he would let the spiritual defend itself. Attached as he is to the 
Roman Catholic Church, it would be more consoling to him if instead of con 
tention and strife he saw Catholics and Protestants engaged in the —_ 
and truly Christian riv of endeavouring to extend the knowledge of the 
Divine law and the practice of the Divine precepts among the mass 0 
population, who, in many of the rural a ¢ civie districts, are, he egree t 
to say, in a state of practical ignorance almost worse than Atheism. }U 
the result of the present measure would be to prevent this desirable exten- 
sion of Christian instruction among the mass of the people; it would tend to 
make the lukewarm still more lukewarm, and the scoffer still more po 
against Christianity. With these views of the dangerous tendency of ma 
measure, he would at this, and at every other stage at which a legitima 
division could be taken on its merits, give the bill his firm and dec 


opposition, 
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—_———_ 
Mr. Kroou traversed again a considerable portion of the argumenta- 
tive field which had been passed over at previous stages. Recurring to 
the point of the encouragement given by our Government to the step of 
the Holy See which they now call an insult, he stated a new fact which 
under his own eye at Rome, where he happened to be when all 

this mischief occurred — 

He did not know whether Lord Palmerston was aware of the fact. When 
Cardinal Wiseman was ereated Archbishop of Westminster there was great 

icing in Rome, and a general illumination. We have a Consul there, and 
over the doors of his mansion are the British arms. That dwelling Mr. 

saw brilliantly illuminated in honour of the appointment. “ A 
British subject, the British Consul, the representative of the British Govern- 
ment at Rome, illuminated his mansion in honour of the appointment of a 
Bishop of Westminster !”’ W as the See of Rome to be under the impression 
that nothing would be so distasteful to the British Government as that ap- 
intment for which the British Consul had illuminated his mansion ? 

He would warn Lord John Russell, that by this bill he may arouse again 
in the people of Ireland, who are just emerging from the consequences of | 

ilence and famine, and perhaps just reaching the shore on a frail plank, 
the fanatical spirit of sectarian animosity, and may involve them again in 
another twenty years’ struggle. If indeed that struggle should come, the 
result will be, as it was before, victorious to the people of Ireland; for never 
will they sheathe the sword until they deprive those who oppressed them of 
the power of oppression. (Cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russetx defended a reference made by himself to the feel- 
ing of the English people, which reference has been impugned. 

‘I did not say it was necessary to consult the Protestant feeling of the 
people of England. All I think it necessary to consult is the national feel- 
ings of the people of England. I should have said, in the same way, that 
when the Pope attempted to establish his complete dominion over France, 
those who resisted that attempt might have said it was necessary to consult 
the feelings of the people in France; for that, though the great majority of 
the people of that country were Roman Catholic, they were not prepared to 
bow the knee to a sovereign who was not their own sovereign, to bow the 
knee to a foreign prince.” (Great cheering.) 

Mr. Keogh had in strong metaphorical language threatened the House 
with the anger which would be excited in Ireland if the bill passed—had 
threatened that it would be resented, and the sword never sheathed till 

had got the better of their oppressors. ‘‘ I am exceedingly sorry,” 

id Lord John, ‘‘ that Members of this House, representing, no doubt, a 
feeling that exists in Ireland upon this subject, should consider this bill any 
violation of religious liberty; but I do not think that we are bound on that 
account to part with a single particle of that authority which is inherent in 
the Crown of England—(C/eers)—or of that independence which is inherent in 
the people of the United Kingdom. (Renewed cheering.) I know not what 
might be the consequence if we were to give way to these notions—if we do 
not preserve that sovereignty and that independence.” 

He dealt with the legal arguments advanced by Mr. Keogh, and answered 
his imputation that the Governmert is playing fast and loose, and will never 
enforce the bill as a law, by saying that if the law shall be infringed it 
would be the duty of the Crown to enforce its penalties. Mr. Keogh had on a 
former occasion expressed an honourable indignation at the supposition of 
any such persecution as was directed against the Minister of Sardinia on 
account of the part which he took in the Sardinian Parliament: “ he seems 
now to think that he has been misled with respect to the facts: let him be 
sure, that if those doctrines of the See of Rome—not the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic religion, not the doctrines which have ever prevailed in 
France, but those political doctrines which Rome has endeavoured to extend 
over Europe, and which are totally different from anything belonging to 
the doctrines and opinions of Roman Catholics—let him depend upon it that 
if such maxims were to prevail in this country, he, Roman Catholic as he 
is, would not enjoy half the freedom, half the power of expressing his 
opinion, half the liberty of coming forward in this House to argue in any 
cause which he thought it his duty to argue, that he now does under a Pro- 
testant constitution.’”” Lord John concluded—* I must again aver that this 
isa political measure, directed against a political encroachment; and that 
we will not suffer that the name of religious liberty should be prostituted 
for the purpose of covering foreign aggression.” (Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Brieut recalled to mind an observation of Sir James Graham on a 
memorable evening, that it is a dangerous thing for a Government to be 
proceeding to legislate chiefly on the idea that it is “ forced to do some- 
thing” with regard to a particular question, but does not know exactly 
what to do or how to do it. 

“That is the case here. No human being, in the House or out of it, has 
been able exactly to place bis finger upon the wound which is said to have 
been inflicted upon this country, or to point out precisely what is the remedy 
for it.” Lord John Russell himself to some extent commenced the fray by 
his celebrated letter. Within less than a week, accompanied by the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, he sat at the festive board of the 

Magistrate of the Municipality of London, and speeches were made 
exceedingly discreditable to the distinguished individuals who made them. 
(“ Oh, oh!” and “ Hear!’’) Language was used which sedate and learned 
men accustomed to administer justice should not have used, whether it were 
iM Seriousness or in joke. Mr. Bright was not at all astonished at anything 
that took place on this question in the Mansionhouse of London ; for it was 
built out of funds extorted from Nonjurors, from Protestant Dissenters, to a 

extent from members of the society of which he is a member— 
(Laughter)—penalties extorted between the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
and the Act of Toleration. The Earl of Burlington of that day presented 
to the Common Council a very admirable design for the building by an Ita- 





lian architect ; but the Common Council, having a vague notion that Pal- 
ladio was an Italian name, asked if he was not a Roman Catholic, and, 
though he had been dead a hundred and fifty years, rejected the best design 
because he was a Roman Catholic. (Laughter.) 

When Lord John Russell brought in the bill, he said it ought to meet the 
emergency and no more; but in a few days three-fourths of it were given 
bs He wishes the question to be viewed now as a question of politics, not | 
Took cotestantism ; Cumming, M‘Neile, Stowell, being thrown over. But | 

ing at the question as one of politics, the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman 

are unscathed by this bill; the sufferers will be the wearer of the crowz 

¢ Government, and the Roman Catholic population. The bill had widene 
™ deepened the gulf between this country and Ireland. Another Synod of 
urles would be unanimous; the aggressive or missionary agency of the 
Roman ( Chureh would take fresh hope from the psroxysm of terror 
x which the Protestant people of this country had thrown themselves. 
me be infinitely better for all parties—for the Crown, the Government, 
thi oy between the Three Kingdoms, and for Christianity itself—that | 
ashle ill should be withdrawn. There is nobody for the bill except the | 

Lord. None of his colleagues make a fight for it, and when they 
5 they give different accounts of it. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
House repudiate the bill ; they know that the noble Lord is practising a 
cheat on people of England. The people elamour for something real, 

something stringent, not a mere picture of a measure like this. 














His friend Mr. Brotherton, stepping out from that kindness and good-nature 
that usually distinguish him, had said that neither Mr. Bright nor his col- 
league spoke the sentiments of their constituents on this question. That is 
a nice point to decide—he did not say whether they did or did not; but he 
knew at least this, that they speak the sentiments of their own hearts, and 
that Mr. Brotherton now represents the opinions of men who formerly did all 
in their power to oppose him and the principles he maintains, The 656 
Members returned to the House of Commons are considered to be the fore- 
most men of the country: it is their duty manfully to withstand every ery 
that they feel to be wrong; and he felt strongly that the clamour which has 
been got up in this country, and for which the noble Lord is largely respon- 
sible, is one which they are bound to resist. 

Mr. Scutiy moved the adjournment of the debate: it would be most 
desirable to hear a lucid explanation of the bill from the legal adviser of 
the Crown in Ireland—Mr. Hatchell-—(Great laughter); and also to hear 
the opinion of the new learned Member, Mr. Bethell. 

A division took place, and the motion was negatived by 365 to 54. Mr. 
FLaHeErty again moved that the House do adjourn, Lord Joun Russeur 





| saw no sound reason for any further delay in going into Committee, but 
| he would not divide again at so late an hour. The debate on the motion 


to go into Committee was therefore adjourned till Thursday, 


At the meeting of the Ilouse on Thursday, a great number of petitions 
were presented against the bill, by a number of Members, Irish and 
English. The process occupied a very considerable time, as several Mem- 
bers stated the title and prayer of each petition, some of the leading facts 
set forth in each, and the general character of the individuals whose sig- 
natures were attached, 

Later in the evening, but before the adjourned debate was resumed, 
Mr. Krocu made an ineffectual attempt to learn if any understanding 
subsisted, as was rumoured, between the Government and Mr. Walpole 
on the subject of his amendments. Mr. Kroci put the question directly, 
and Mr. Wa.rots rose to reply ; but marked cries of “ No, no!” arising 
from a considerable portion of the louse, Mr. Walpole resumed his seat 
without giving the expected answer. The question was then put to Lord 
Joun Russe.t; who replied, amidst laughter, that he would be prepared 
to answer “ in Committee.” 

The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Scutty ; who opposed the 
motion to go into Committee, as a proposal founded altogether on a wrong 
basis, and dangerous to the moral and social condition of his country. 

The bill itself must have a disastrous effect upon the combined system of 
education in Ireland as at present established by the National Schools; and 
it will imperil the Protestant Church itself there, in the midst of millions of 
offended Roman Catholics; for if it pass the Roman Catholics will support 
no candidate who will not pledge himself to remove the anomaly and dis- 
grace of maintaining a church in Ireland which is the church of the minority. 
Ministers will do well to remember that legislative power will be placed at 
the next election in the hands of a new class of voters in Ireland. Instead 
of an opposition of 30 or 40 Irish Members, they will have to contend with a 
majority of 70 or 80. But the nature of the amendments of which notice 
has been given is a still more powerful reason for opposition to going into 
Committee. The bill itself is bad «nough, but those amendments may mad- 
den the people so as to drive them into violence and revolution. They come 
well from the party which proposes them, but let the noble Lord wash his 
hands of them and the bill altogether, and leave it in the charge of that vio- 
lent, factious, and persecuting party; for if the amendments be carried out 
Mr. Scully does not see what can save his country from a civil war. 

Mr. Wrac-Prosser held it to be the duty of the House to reflect the 
calm and serious opinion of the community: any one reflecting on th 
proceedings of the past six months must feel shame for his country: lh 
must give his decided opposition to the further progress of the bill. Mr. 
TRELAWNY wished to support Ministers, but they have got into a wrong 
groove, and he must leave them : the bill is either persecuting, or name- 
calling and simply abusive; in neither character can he support it. 

Mr. Putir Howarp vindicated the loyalty of the English Roman Ca- 
tholics, and ventured firmly but respectfully to defy the efforts of any 
Government which seeks to interfere in the mode in which this bill would 
interfere between men and their Maker, 

The Lorv-Apvocatr, as the subject has excited considerable interest 
in Scotland, though the people of that country may not have made any 
very strong demonstration, endeayoured succinctly to reflect their opi- 
nions and express his own. 

If the Roman Catholics of this country, and the Pope in concert with them, 
had set themselves to work, as a dissenting and tolerated body should do, 
courteously and quietly, with becoming humility—(A laugh, and some cries 
of “ Oh, oh ?’)—with that respect at all events which they owe to the Go- 
vernment and the institutions of the country in which they live, to reorgan- 
ize their own ecclesiastical system in the way they thought most fitting and 


| best adapted to its management, he is satisfied that the Government and the 


people of England, attached as they are to the principles of toleration, would 
not have been inclined to inquire too particularly into the steps taken for that 
my He did not mean to say that what had been done could have been 
egally done under any circumstances ; but he said that if they had ex- 
hibited on the face of their proceedings a simple desire to organize an eccle- 
siastical hierarchy in this land in conformity with its well-known laws and 
constitution, the House of Commons would now have had a very different 
question to deal with. He could find nothing of that kind, however, in the 
rescript. That document is couched in the language of the conqueror of a 
once revolted but now vanquished province ; and, so far from showing the 
tone of one hoping, and expecting, and requiring toleration, it uses the 
language of one who has the will, if not the power, to be himself intolerant. 

Representations have been made that the people of Scotland care little 
about the Papal measure. But they do not stand in very great danger of 
an invasion of Popery in the North. The solid Presbyterian feeling is very 
little likely to yield ; and it is not derogatory to the Scotch to say, that in the 
present case the demonstration they have made is not greater than the 
exigency requires. But gentlemen mistake grievously who suppose that 
if the power of the Pope were to obtain a footing, or the Legislature were 


| found tampering with the religious feelings of that country, the people 


would be acquiescent. The old spirit is not abated in Scotland in the 
slightest degree. It has become far more tolerant, but not the less deter- 
mined. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Reynowps attacked with much indignation the use made by the 
Lord-Advocate of the words “ toleration’ and “humility”: he declared 
that the former phrase is nowadays “ infamous,” and ought not to be used 
by one British subject towards another, or by one Christian towards an- 
other; and he vowed that of humility he does not entertain the least 
feeling. 

Lord John Russell has said that there can be no persecution in the bill, 
because the Catholic Emancipation Act contains its witenes : but he forgets 
the difference between the two cases. The object of the bill of 1829 was to 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





illions of their fellow-subjects, and the 24th clause was in- 


sell Dain a ; 
emancipate ten the object and animus of 


erted in it to pacify the Bishops in another place : ‘ 0 
the present bill are to wes millions, not to emancipate them—it 
is, in fact, a bill of pains and penalties. Mr. Reynolds woul tell the pro- 
moters of this bill, that a day of reckoning is coming ; and though it might 
put him and others who are called the “Irish Brigade” to inconvenience, 
they would willingly submit to it for the sake of seeing justice done by the 
constituencies throughout Ireland upon those representatives who have de- 
serted their cause. This Parliament will not last for ever ; they may all ex- 

ect to be sent about their business ina very short time, and then there would 

e an appeal to the Irish people. When that time comes, the watchword on the 
hustings will be, ‘ Down with the Whigs! Down with the violators of the act 
of 1829! Down with the men who bring in a bill to repeal the Emancipa- 
tion Act! Down with the men who put a penalty of 100/. on Archbishop 
Murray if he consecrates a priest ; who would try him with a packed jury, 
and send him, if they found him guilty, to a felon’s gaol! Down with those 
who, forgetting their old professions, are now hallooing on the dogs of war 
against the le!”? It may be true that there has been rather too much 
boasting b Tris men at some past times—too much of ‘ Tullagh-hill talk, 
as they call it in Dublin. But in reference to the insurrectionary movement 
of two years ago, the House should remember that it was discountenanced 
and trampled in the gutter by the Catholic clergy of Ireland. But one ad- 
vantage of this bill is that it has united all the Irish Roman Catholics as 
one man. When the Government is compelled to double the army in Ire- 
land, to double the police posts, to make every village a garrison, and to take 
every step in the midst of a hostile population,—and when John Bull has 
to put his hands in his pockets up to the elbows to pay the expense, he will 
begin to think that the coercion of the Catholics is rather a costly pro- 
ceeding. : 

Mr. Wurresrpr felt bound to declare himself on a question in which 
the constituency he represents, and the Protestant people of the province 
with which he is connected, take a deep interest. Accordingly, he de- 
voted himself at considerable length to an exposition of the Papal en- 
croachments in the nomination of Irish Roman Catholic Bishops and 
Deans; to a denunciation of the numerous illegalities which marked 
every stage of the Synod of Thurles,—some of those illegalities being acts 
of the Government itself; and to a condemnation of the countenance 
given by Lord Clarendon (whose “ prepossessing manners” and “‘fasci- 
nating conversation” were acknowledged) to the illegal assumption of a 
titular dignity by the Roman Catholic Bishop in Clonfert, as well as by 
Archbishop MacHale. Mr. Whiteside closed with a reference to the me- 
naces of Roman Catholic anger in Ireland— 

If, as had been asserted, it were true, as he hoped it was not true, that the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland would, because the ancient law of the land 
was asserted, depriving them of no right, combine against England, then he 
must say on the part of the Protestant 
affection, and action, they would be with this —_ all periods of 
their history they have adhered to this country. They imitate your in- 
dustry, they admire your virtue, they profess your faith, and love your laws ; 
and if you be true to them and just to yourselves, they would rather perish 
with you than abandon you. I cling to the hope of the prosperity of the 
whole body of the people; and, according to my political faith, a consum- 
mation so glorious would be accomplished if all classes of my countrymen 
would permit themselves to be directed by your counsels, guided by your wis- 
dom, and inspired by your example.” 

Mr. Law ess moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Moore seconded the amendment. 

After the attack made on the religion of the Irish Catholics, and he 
might also say on their country, opportunity should be given to many who 
wished to address the House to notice a speech the virulence of which had 
only been equalled by its miserable failure. Ireland was avenged that night 
in the person of the honourable and learned gentleman. That reputation 
which was achieved in defending the liberties of his country was entirely 
lost in assailing them, 

Lord Joun Russet said, he should have been quite willing under or- 


dinary circumstances to assent to the adjournment of the debate ; but | 


after thirteen nights of discussion, and more especially after the mode in 
which petitions had been presented that night, he felt it necessary to take 
the sense of the House on the motion. 

On a division, the adjournment was negatived by 359 to 46. 

Mr. Fox then moved the adjournment of the House. Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL remonstrated, but assented to the adjournment of the debate. 


Reuiciovs Hovsers. 


Before Mr. Lacy moved the second reading of the Religious Houses | 
Bill, a considerable number of petitions against it were presented by the | 


Earl of Anunpet and Surrey, Mr. E. B. Rocuz, Mr. Carpwett, Sir 
James Grauam, Mr, Putsre Howarp, and Mr. Sipney Herpert. 
Mr. Lacy then explained his bill, and set forth his case. 


The object is to enact that all houses for ladies taking monastic vows shall | 


be “4 tered, that in the county in which they are registered magistrates 
shall be appointed at the ae to visit them without notice; and 
that those magistrates shall have the power, if they find any lady or ladies 
who wish to come out, to order their release. That is the sum and substance 
of the bill: it is unnecessary to explain the details. 

The bill does not, as it is objected, legalize such houses: they are already 
legal under the 10th George; IV. chapter 7. There are fifty-two of these 
religious houses in England, and one in Wales; they are vastly on the in- 
crease, nineteen having been instituted in the last four years. 
only ten inmates to each, there are 530 inmates. Now is it possible that 
the whole of that number can be willing to continue there all their lives? 
It is, however, difficult to show that there are discontented persons in these 
houses; such cases are generally hushed up. A gentleman who does 
not give Mr. Lacy his name, but who refers him for confirmation to 
one of the most exalted persons in the realm, has in a letter com- 
municated to him the case of the daughter of an opulent tradesman. That 
young person has been kidnapped away from her mother, (who, it may be 
allowed, did not take that care of her daughter and family that most women 
do,) ‘and she now writes anonymously to her mother—* You are no longer 
my mother; I have a mother in heaven.” The parent has made every en- 
deavour to trace the retreat of her daughter, but in vain. Mr. Lacy reca- 
— the case of the young lady who “ escaped” from the convent at 

Janbury, as we lately described it. True, Dr. Tandy writes to him stating 
circumstantially that the young girl was ‘dismissed,’ on his express direc- 
tions, after conversation with her: that she refused to go in any other mode; 
so the Superioress was obliged to take off her conventual dress and dismiss 
her from the door, with money to carry her home. But Mr. Lacy finds 
improbabilities in Dr, Tandy’s account: he will not dispute that both of 
the parties are not very particular in what they say. Mr. Peter Hawke, 
a most respectable local Methodist preacher, of Wimbourne, rsete 
shire, has communicated to him the case of a young Irish Catholic 
woman. He was travelling by coach from Bath to Wimbourne, and the 


young woman took her place: he found that she was going into the con- | 


ople of that — that in heart, | 
“ n 


f there are | 





tt 
vent of Stape-hill: it was a dark and tempestuous night, and she would hay, 
to walk some distance to carry out her pees: he took her to his hoy 
introduced her to his family, gave her shelter for the night, and instruc 
her as to the hardships of life in the nunnery of Stape-hill, which is of the 
severe order of La Trappe. She departed next day to the nunnery, and hig 
inquiries proved fruitless to inform him of her lot there. Some months after. 
wards, she came to him, almost brekenhearted with the ascetic life to which 
she had been condemned : she wished to escape back to Ireland, to her bro- 
thers. He gave her money, and a letter to a friend at Bristol: he is sure 
she was truthful and honest ; but he has never heard of her since, and fears 
she was overtaken and carried back to Stape-hill. 

The case of the poor girl Jane Wilbred chews what influence may be exer. 
cised over the human mind | undue means. Cases not unsimi to that 
ease were discovered by the soldiers of the Swiss Confederation, when the 
Sonderbund ng ong | appealed to arms in support of the conventual 
system. In Turin also, the existence of similar influence has led the Chamber 
of Deputies to receive with —— a bill to check the nunneries. Qur own 
law will not allow a married lady to sign a deed without an examination by 
a commissioner, who must be satisfied that she is free from duresse on the 
part of her husband: no rational objection can be made to the adoption of g 
similar precaution in the case of a female about to be sent into a convent, 

Mr. Hume rose in the hope that he should prevent any Roman Catholic 
Member from answering the speech of Mr Lacy, by stating that he had 
listened with great pain to a quantity of details not in any way applicable 
to a measure for preventing the detention of females in religious houses, 
The measure is a proof of the evil resulting from attempts to’legislate on 
religious questions. He hoped the Government had now, at last, deter. 
mined to put an end to the bill. 

Sir Grorce Grey could not give his assent to the bill: Mr, Lacy 
had failed to show that the practice of forcibly detaining females exists, 

Though Sir George could not deny that a dangerous control is exercised 
over persons in these houses, it is not physical control; therefore this bil] 
will not reach it. However, he was not prepared to say that it may not 
be necessary to take some measure—to deprive the superiors of ‘these 
establishments of all motives for endeavouring to get possession of the 
property of persons placed under their control. 

The Soricrror-GeneERAL felt that no case had been made out; and 
that the bill is therefore a grave charge made on no_ proper foundation, 
Unless on the foundation of undoubted facts, the House could not be 
asked to brand with infamy the whole body of our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects. 

Besides these influential demonstrations against the bill, opposition 
came from other quarters. 

Mr. Rosert Patmer asked, in respect of details, where six gentlemen 
in a county would be found who would undertake the task the bill would 
impose on them? Lord Asuey felt that a strong case might be made 
out, but none had been made out: he suggested that Mr. Lacy should 
withdraw the bill; and that, in deference to the strong feeling which 
really exists, the Government should look into the subject. Colonel 
Tuompson disapproved of the details of the bill, but would not refuse it a 
second reading: Government should inquire and legislate. 

On the other side, Mr. Newprcatr, Mr. Piumprre, Sir Joun Pax- 
tncToN, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Fresurreip, urged Mr. Lacy to persist: 
though the bill was defective in detail, its principle was good. Mr. 
NEWpDEGATE quoted proofs that in Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, and Russia, 
the law is founded in practice on the principle which this bill em- 
bodies—the provision of means whereby the inmates of religious 
| houses may retract their vows and return to secular life. The 
Roman Catholic Members for some time acted on Mr. Hume's sug- 
gestion that they should not join in serious debate: at last Mr. Gratray 
rose to go into the whole case; but his colleagues tugged him by the skirt 
80 vigorously, and so interrupted him by gesticulations and exclamations, 
that he resumed his seat, somewhat indignant. The Earl of ArunpgL 
and Surrey moved that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 
The amendment was supported by Mr. Keocu, Mr. Sergeant Munrxy. 
and Mr, Anstey; by Mr. Berketry, because the principle of the bill 
| might be applied to Manton and by Mr. Srpney Hersert, though he 

believes that monastic establishments are not only unnecessary in the 
present state of society, but are hostile to the spirit of our institutions. 
| The House divided, and the bili was thrown out, by 123 to 91. 





Tue “No Hovse” on Tvespay. 

At four o’clock on Tuesday, when the Suffrage motion of Mr. Hume 
and the amendment of Mr. Duncombe were to have been discussed, there 
were but twenty-one Members present; and the Speaker adjourned the 
| House, “ amidst laughter.” 

On Wednesday, this circumstance called forth Mr. Cunistoruer, with 
sarcastic reflections on the sincerity of the Reformers. Of the twenty- 
one Members present on Tuesday, only six could be called Radical. 
Where was Mr. Hume himself ?—taking his first ride in Kensington Gar- 
dens ? Where were the Members for the West Riding and for Manches- 
ter? 

Mr. Hume explained, that he, and the other Members inquired after, 
had been busy up-stairs on important Committees. 

He was attending the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Committee, which had 
been sitting for three years; and which had a most important discussion 00 
Tuesday respecting the recommendations of their report. The moment 
the officer announced that the Speaker was at prayers, he said to a colleague, 
‘IT must be off to assist in making a House”; and they got up imme- 
diately, and came down “ post-haste”’ to the door, and got there just as the 
counting was over. Had the distance been less, they would have been pre- 
sent to assist in making a House. Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gibson, 
were also on Committees. The question that he should have brought for- 
ward was one of vast importance, and he was greatly disappointed that he 
had lost his opportunity. He did expect that some of those who pretended 
or said they desired to support him would have been present. However, all 
that can be done now is to take care for the future: let bygones be bygones: 
he had not been lax or unwilling. 

Sir Grorcr Grey thought that Mr. Hume—whose sincerity no one 
would doubt—had satisfactorily explained why he had not been present. 
| Considering, however, that there were only twenty-one Members present 

at ten minutes after the Speaker took the chair, the inference was, that after 

the notice of a measure of Parliamentary reform given by the Government 

for next session, the House was generally indisposed, especially having been 
| kept up toa late hour for several nights, to enter on a discussion whic 
would have led to no practical result. 

Mr. Banxes, another Member of the Committee up-stairs, corroborated 
| Mr. Hume,—whose word, however, no man could doubt on eo Mego = 

** One of the inconveniences of this yast and overgrown building 1s that 
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in such cases it occupies four or five minutes at least to get from one cham- 
ber to another.” , 

Mr. Reynotps observed, that it was extraordinary that all the Re- 
formers of England could be comprised in one or two Committees. 

He was there yesterday, though he had nothing to do with the question, 
except that he was bound to the principle of extending the Parliamentary 
franchise; and he saw many Reformers now pr 
and corners in the lobby. (Cries of “ Hear!”’) He saw them like drowned 

itical rats there and in all the corridors, went to avoid being called 
on to aid the Nestor of Reform in forming a House. 

Sir Joun Paxrneton suggested, that it was only further waste of 
time to discuss the loss of an evening ; and the subject dropped. 

DeLay OF THE PROMISED CuaNncery Rerorm But. 

Hoping not to be thought importunate, Lord Lynpuursr ventured to 
remind the Lord Chancellor of the bill which had been promised for the 
reform of the Court of Chancery. 

It would perhaps be recollected as matter of history. that at the close of 
Jast session Lord John Russell ave notice in the other House of Parliament 
that he would bring ina bill for the reform of the Court of Chancery early 
in the present session. It is therefore natural to suppose, that during the 
recess he employed himself, in conjunction with the Law-officers of the 
Crown, in preparing such a bill. In the speech from the Throne at the 
commencement of the present session, the am was reiterated in distinct 
terms. A few days after the meeting of Parliament, in consequence of a 
question put to him by Mr. John Stuart, Lord John Russell stated that he 
would bring in the bill in question very shortly. Very shortly !—it is per- 
fectly clear that he did not use those words in their ordinary sense, but, if 
it might be permitted to say so without offence, in a quasi-Chancery sense. 
For, after the expiration of three months, or of half the session, the bill in 
question has not yet made its appearance. Lord John Russell, as soon as he 
meddled with the Court of Chancery, seemed to have contracted the habit of 
delay for which that court was notorious,—with a view, perhaps, of show- 
ing the inconvenience of the delay which he wished to remedy. Lord Lynd- 
burst would ask whether their Lordships are to expect that bill this session > 

The Lord CuaNceLtor observed, that as Lord Lyndhurst had himself 
presided in Chancery, with great credit to himself and benefit to the 
country, “ he must be aware of the ease with which remedies for the in- 
conveniences and delays of the Court of Chancery are accomplished ”’ ; yct 
he had himself done nothing, but left the task to his successors. 

In reference to the bill, Lord Lyndhurst forgets that Lord John Russell 
has already stated in the other House an outline of the bill which he intends 
to introduce. He then said he would “very shortly” bring in that bill. 
The draft was prepared, for the Lord Chancellor had seen it: but the obser- 
vations made by Lord Lyndhurst himself and by other learned members of 
the profession, and their suggestions, were too valuable to be overlooked. 
Lord Truro requested Lord pa not to bring in his bill till the Chancellor 
had looked over those suggestions. He has now had a bill prepared, em- 
bodying such of them as he appreves, but has not yet given it a final peru- 
sal. The subject is vast, and difficult: the Government has never lost sight 
of it, nor has the Lord Chancellor individually. He is not aware that there 
has been any change in the intention to introduce it first in the other House. 

BLUNDER IN THE Prorerty-tTax Brix, 

Lord Lyxpuvurst pointed out some incomprehensible discrepancies in 
the phraseology of the printed bill for renewing the Property-tax. 

The marginal note on the first clause is “ Rates and duties granted by re- 
cited act further continued for three years’”’; while the clause itself con- 
tinues the duties for one year. 
“for the term of one year then next ensuing” ; but then it says, “‘and until 
the assessments made or which ought to be made for the ast year of the 
said term, shall be completed, levied,” &c. What is meant by the last year 
of aterm of one year? Does the print of the bill correspond with the bill 
as it came from the other House ? 

é Marquis of Lanspowne said, inquiry should be made: he was 
sure the error did not arise with their Lordships’ officers. Earl Grey 
suggested that it was a blunder of the printer. But Lord Lynpuvurst 
stating, that on comparison he found the print was a correct copy of the 
bill received from the Commons, Lord Grey said, “The blunder ”’ must 
have been due to the mover of the amendment [Mr. Hume]: “ barring 
the blundering clumsiness of the language,” no inconvenience would 
accrue from the wording of the act. 

The second reading of the bill was fixed for Monday, when the Lords 
are to be summoned. 








Che Court. 


Tue Queen gave a concert in the grand saloon at Buckingham Palace on 
Monday, to a party of nearly four hundred. The foreign visitors at the 
Palace, the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Cambridge, Prince Ilenry of the Netherlands, the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, Dublin, York, and Armagh, were present. Mr. Costa presided 
at the concert, and Mademoiselle Duprez was one of the principal singers. 
Wingroom was held in St. James’s Palace on Wednesday. 

The Royal party have been to the Great Exhibition of Industry nearly 
every day, in the morning ; and frequently to the theatres in the even- 
ing—to Her Majesty’s Theatre, to the Royal Italian Opera, and to the 
Princess's Theatre. ' At a numerous evening party given by the Queen 
bs — er after a dinner party, Lord John Russell and his lady were 

resen| 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prussian Prince and Prin- 
cesses, honoured the Marquis of Westminster with a visit to luncheon, 
at his mansion in Upper Grosvenor Street, yesterday. 

In the evening, they went to Devonshire House, and witnessed the 
performance of the new play, Not so Bad as we Seem, written by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton for the benefit of the Guild of Literature and Art. 

The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary visited the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace, and the Duchess of Kent at Clarence House, on 
Tuesday. The Duke and Duchess of Nemours visited the Queen, and 
the Prince and Princess of Prussia, at Buckingham Palace, on Monday. 

¢ Prince and Princess of Prussia, with the Duchess of Orleans, and 

ce Edward of Saxe Weimar, went over Westminster Abbey on Tues- 

Y. Prince Frederic William is an active sight-secr, he went to Dul- 
_— College on Tuesday, and on the same day came back and studied 

¢ arrangements of our General Post-office ; on Wednesday he travelled 


to Wales, to examine the Britannia Bridge. 


Che Pietragalis. 
At a meeting of the constituency of the Ward of Langbourne, on 
y last, Mr. William Cubitt, M.P., was unanimously elected 





esent taking shelter in holes | 
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Alderman of the ward, in room of Sir John Key, now representative of 
the senior ward of Bridge-without. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Tuesday, on the 
motion of Mr. Dakin, and after a long debate, it was resolved, by 48 to 
15, to petition the House of Commons to pass the bill now before it for 
incorporating the Great Central Gas-consumers Company. 


Some of the more important of the May meetings, religious, philan- 


| thropic, and scientific, have fallen within the week. 





Again, the clause continues the duty thus— | 











The annual examination of the children educated by the British and 
Foreign School Society again had the distinction of Lord John Russell's 
presence, after some years of absence compelled by engrossing political 
eares. Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl Waldegrave, Lord Ebrington, Mr. Fox 
Maule, Dr. Lushington, the Reverend G. Clayton, and the Reverend T. 
Binney of the Weigh-house Chapel, were among the leading occupants 
of the platform. 

Lord John Russell adverted to the time when it was the agreeable cus- 
tom of his life to attend annually at these meetings. He then spoke in 
specific advocacy of the principles of this society as distinguished from 
others— 

“ There are many other societies engaged in the work of education, and 
most usefully engaged, and they have a great number of pupils. With re- 
gard to one of those societies, which is called the National Society, I confess 
it seems to me that, however great may be the benefits it confers, it is de- 
ficient in this respect, that the greater portion of the children of the popula- 
tion of this country are excluded from the schools by the terms they impose. 
With regard to another society which is endeavouring to make its way, and 
which rests upon secular education only, I may observe that the present so- 
ciety has a great degree of superiority over that kind of education, because 
the religious element of man, which guides his conduct on earth and on 
which he founds his hopes for the future, is omitted from that system. 
Therefore, commending, as I am quite ready to commend, the efforts made 
by all other societies, I think upon the whole we have not only chosen that 
which is the best system of education, but that which is best suited to the 
wants of the great majority of the people of this country.”” He sketched the 
history of public grants in aid of education—from the first one of 10,0007. recom- 
mended by ‘‘a tried friend to education, Lord Brougham ”’ ; observed that he 
himself once conducted that part of the business of the state; and then 
paid a tribute of poone to the Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir Kay Shuttle- 
worth, for their laborious and attentive management of the system in its 
present far more developed extent. In conclusion he recurred to the revered 
names of those labourers in the cause who have passed away—* I will only 
say further, that in returning to this place, which I have done with great 
gratification, and in observing the progress which has been made by the in- 
stitution, and the success which has attended its endeavours, I cannot but 
recollect that in former days, when attending meetings of this society, I have 
seen men of eminence, men of picty, men of unwearied benevolence, who 
have since been taken from us. I have seen Wilberforce pouring forth in 
his eloquent language and with his silvery voice his recommendation of Serip- 
tural education. I have witnessed my late excellent friend the Bishop of 
Norwich with his zeal and eloquence enforcing the doctrines he thought 
right, and never concealing the feelings of his heart. I have moreover 
laboured for many years with one who is now taken from us—a 
friend whom I greatly valued—I mean the late William Allen, who 
took an active part in this as in every benevolent work. I cannot 
but lament that we have done no more in this important matter: but I trust 
that a younger and more active generation will supply our places ; that you 
will see this society extended in its operations; om that the fresh exertions 
which will be made in the cause of public instruction, as prejudices are dis- 
pelled and men are brought nearer to one another, will at length result in a 
more general education of the people of this country, I believe that the time 
has arrived when such efforts saght to be made. .... I trust and hope, 
and I believe, that the means of the masses of the people are greater than 
they have been for providing the comforts and necessaries of life ; I trust that 
you will find the poorer classes more anxious for the benefits of education. 
There is not wanting in the people of this country the desire for moral and 
spiritual good, and, as time advances, they will doubtless have increased 
power of conferring the blessings of education upon their children.” 

The promoters of the British Missions met in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, 
under Mr. Pilkington, M.P., and appealed for further support ; the Church 
Pastoral Aid Socicty, in the same place on the same day, under Lord Ash- 
ley, asked for the means of recovering a deficit caused by its extended 
operations; the Protestant Association met in the same place, under the 
Earl of Winchilsea, on Wednesday, and vowed “no peace with Rome,” 
having a good balance in hand. The report of the Scottish Free Church 
Mission, which met, under Mr. Fox Maule, on Wednesday, showed an in- 
crease of income over expenditure of 3340/., and yet a large extension of 
operations. 

The festival of the Sons of the Clergy, in St. Paul's Cathedral, on 
Thursday, went off with the usual success ; and at the subsequent dinner 
in Merchant Tailors’ Hall, there was promise made of more magnificent 
celebrations in future years. The meagre choir of St. Paul's is, perhaps, 
to be augmented ; and the nave of the cathedral is, at all events, to be 
fitted up, said Archdeacon Hale, “so that thousands instead of hundreds 
may attend the festivals.” 

The sixty-first anniversary of the Literary Fund was celebrated, at 
Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, with great éclat. M. Van de Weyer 
presided, with taste and warmth of feeling; and_ besides many Members 
of our own Legislature, there were present some illustrious foreigners—as 
Baron Martini, and Baron Charles Dupin. ‘The speech of the evening 
was made by Mr. Thackeray, on behalf of the English Novelists. i 

He was anxious to make the foreigners aware that the literary men of this 
country are not the “ unfortunate, degraded, and seedy people,” that are 
pictured for the time of George the Second : that disreputable phantom ought 
now to be hissed out of society. He does not believe that a man of talent 
and character is obliged to do anything that an honest man should be ashamed 
of; and, therefore, he hopes that from this day forward the oppressed author 
will disappear from amongst us. The author nowadays does not want pa- 
trons—except such as these, [pointing around]; for there is no longer any- 
thing Prem, tan in his profession. They no longer need to be pitied. Mr 
Thackeray had certainly advanced himself by his literary efforts, and has been 
admitted into circles which but for them he should never have reached. There’s 
Mr. Disraeli, now the head of a great party in “another place ”’—he stood 
“on his own head” alone for Buckinghamshire ; and there’s another eminent 
novelist, who now writes letters to John Bull from his ancestral hall ; and John 
has bought eight editions. Mr. ‘Thackeray had experienced, at one period 
of his career, the advantage of temporary assistance ; and he was anxious to 
extend by means of the institution that aid to his brethren which he found 
so useful to himself. : 

The] managers of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund held their yearly mect- 
ing, at Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday, with success, 
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The members and friends of the Metropolitan Sanitary Association 
dined together at M. Soyer’s “Symposium,” Gore House, on Saturday 
last, in aid of the somewhat languishing subscriptions to their funds. 
The Earl of Carlisle was chairman ; and Viscount Ebrington, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. Bond Cabbell, Mr. Henry T. Hope, 
Mr. Slaney, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Evelyn, and some other Members of the Le- 
gislature, with Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. George 
Cruikshank, Dr, Southwood Smith, and other notabilities who take an 
interest in the sanitary movement, were among the guests. The enter- 
tainment seems to have been an inaugural one to M. Soyer’s establish- 
ment; and his goed cheer contributed, no doubt, to the very hopeful 
spirit of the oratory, and to the encouraging amount of the subscriptions 
afterwards received, 

The May show of the Royal Botanical Society, in the Regent's Park, 
on Wednesday, was the most beautiful and the most magnificently at- 
tended that the Socicty has yet seen. ‘The Queen was present; and a 
multitude of well-dressed foreigners were among the company. It is 
stated thet nearly thirty thousand of the Society's season-tickets have 
been sold already. 





In the Bail Court, early in the week, Sir Frederick Thesiger appeared 
successively on behalf of the Morning Advertiser and the Morning } erald, 
to retract a libel which those papers lately inserted at the expense of the in- 
mates of a convent at Clapham. They had insinuated that there was lately 
a furtive accouchement there: but a number of aftidavits by the surgeon and 
medical gentleman of the establishment, and by a crowd of other witnesses, 
proved that the whole account was a fable. The journals expressed deep re- 
gret at their inadvertence ; and on their paying costs the criminal informa- 
tions were withdrawn. 


The Common Sergeant was occupied the whole of Tuesday in trying per- 
sons accused of passing counterfeit coin. There were no fewer than twenty- 
nine persons indicted at these Sessions for this offence. It seems that a 
great number of bad sovereigns and half-sovereigns are in circulation, appa- 
rently from the same moulds, and cleverly executed. 

On Thursday, Frederick Judd, described as eighteen years old, but believed 
to be younger, was tried for the murder of his father. There is no doubt 
that he killed his father, by repeatedly striking him on the head with a 
poker ; but the old man, though sensible for several days after this, was 
averse to speak about it—he gave no explanation, and made no accusation, 
The Jury took a merciful view of the case, and convicted the youth of the 
—— offence of manslaughter only. He was sentenced to be transported 

or life. 

At the Marborough Street Police Court, on Monday, Captain Paulet Henry 
Somerset, of the Coldstream Guards, was charged with assaulting Police-con- 
stable Griffin, one of the officers stationed on the approaches to the Great 
Exhibition. Orders had been issued that no carriages should go up the car- 
riage-road from Kensington Gate to the building, but should proceed along 
Rotten Row. On Monday afternoon, Captain Somerset drove a phaeton up 
the prohibited road at a rapid pace; Griffin signalled him with his hands to 
go back ; but he continued his progress. The Policeman, as he approached, 
called out to him that he must go up Rotten Row ; but Captain Somerset only 
whipped his horses forward: the Policeman then caught hold of the reins ; 
Captain Somerset whipped him over the head and shoulders, and then put his 
horses to the gallop, until he was stopped by a mounted patrol. Four lashes 
that fell upon Griilin’s face drew blood slightly. 

In his defence before the Magistrate, Captain Somerset pleaded, that he did 
not know the nature of the ordersissued to the Police. He had driven along 
the same road the day before without interruption, and he was not aware 
he could not do so that day. He denied that his horses were going faster 
than at a trot: The constable seized the reins, and nearly threw one of his 
horses, a young horse, on its haunches. Fearing the horse would kick, he 


desired the constable to let go. The constable would not, and he lost his | 
He considered he had not met with that courtesy | 


temper and struck him. 
from the Police which a gentleman was entitled to expect. 

Mr. Hardwick (to the defendant)—“ It matters very little whether the 
warning given by the Police-constable at Kensington Gate was seen or 
not. Two other constables signalled you, and then, whether gentle- 
man or coachman, it was your duty to pull up at the instant. Instead of 
doing this, you drove on furiously, and paid no attention to the con- 
stables.”” Defendant—“I should have stopped if treated with proper 
civility.” i 
easy remedy by complaint to the Commissioners, or to a Magistrate. 
I am surprised that an officer in her Majesty’s service should not have 
set a better —_ of obedience to those in authority. Constables must 
be protected in their duty, and examples must be made of all persons 
who obstruct or injure them when so doing. You will go to the House of 
Correction for'ten days.”” Defendant—“ House of Correction! pray allow me 
to pay a fine. I trust you will consider your decision over again: such a 
sentence will probably oblige me to leave my regiment. 1 will pay any fine 
you may inflict.” Mr. Hardwick—“‘ No; I decline to make any alteration 
in the sentence. The law knows no distinction of persons ; and there are no 
circumstances of mitigation in your case, as you, from your position, ought 
to have set an example of obedience to those in authority.” Captain Somer- 
set was then removed to the lock-up cells, * evidently in a state of most un- 
comfortable bewilderment.”’ ; 

At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Thomas, the conductor of a Hackney 
omnibus, was fined 20s. and costs, and his licence was suspended for a month, 
on the complaint of a gentleman who was obliged to leave the omnibus and 
hire a cab in consequence of the loitering about near the Royal Exchange 
and in Bishopsgate Street. The Lord Mayor announced that he means to 
proceed with vigour against all ofleaders of the kind. 

At Southwark Police Office, on Saturday, two boys, not twelve vears of age 
but known as expert thieves, were charged with stealing a tradesman’s horse 
and cart. While the owner entered a house, the boys entered the cart, and 
drove the horse off with it; before they were captured, they had sold the 
harness and the goods they found in the cart. A second case of a similar 
kind was brought against them, where the cart had contained a carpet valued 
at 8/. A Mrs. Moorcroft, a corn-dealer in the Bermondsey New Road, ad- 
mitted that she bought the carpet of the boys for 3s., which was what they 
asked for it. The Magistrate ordered the woman into custody as receiver. ~ 





Che Prouinres. 

The writ for the Isle of Wight election has been received at Newport. 
The nomination is to be on Friday the 23d instant ; and the polling, if a 
poll be demanded, on the Monday and Tuesday following. The candi- 
dates are Mr. Dawes in the Free-trade interest, and the Honourable Au- 
gustus Moreton as a Conservative. 

The Harwich Election Committce had struck off the majority of five 
votes from the poll of Mr. Prinsep, on Thursday ; leaving the defeated 


Mr. Hardwick—“TIf officers exceed their duty, there is an | 





’ Liberal candidate, Mr. Crauford, to strike off but one more vote in onder 
to gain the vacant seat. 

The Leeds Mercury states, on the authority of a contemporary, that jt 
is not the intention of Mr. Evelyn Denison again to become a candidate 
for the representation of the West Riding. 


The inquest on the causes of the deaths by the collision in the Sutton 
tunnel of the Cheshire Junction Railway, on the 30th April, was brought to 
a conclusion on Monday, the seventh day of the proceedings. Some material 
facts were elicited from Alderman Bancroft, the chairman of the Com: 
since 1848. It would seem that the works of the railway were not com. 
pleted; two intended stations had not been built, because the Company was 
‘crippled for means.” Those stations would have afforded the means of 
Mis os the tunnels; but when they were not constructed, “ it never o¢. 
curred” to the directors that arrangements should be made for independ. 
ently watching the tunnels. Ata late meeting of the executive, the 
ments for the race-traffic were considered : verbal instructions were given to 
put an additional watch on the line, and to provide the necessary rolling. 
stock. The directors did not think that the engine power was deficient: jt 
had sufficed in the previous year, when there were four engines fewer; and 
there were this year competing lines, which would diminish the traffic, It 
is true that when only fifteen miles of the line were open, fourteen engines 
were used; and that afterwards when fifty-five miles were opened, and Mr, 
Gibson represented that the engine power was deficient, only four engings 
were added. 7 

At the suggestion of Captain Laffan, a trial was made last week of the 
power of the Druid engine—the one which caused the accident by provi 
unequal to its loaad—with a similar load to that which it drew on the 30 
April. The trial seemed to be successful—the engine drew its load through 
the tunnel at fifteen miles an hour: but Captain Laffan found that there had 
been a deficiency of the trial-load, amounting to twenty tons—nearly 
quarter of the passenger-load. A second trial was made with a full load, 
and the engine performed its task with great difficulty: it was then dis- 
covered that certain of the passenger-waggons, which had been borrowed of 
other companies for the race-traflic on the 30th, were so weak in the spri 
that the heavy loads now put on them brought their sides down to the edges 
| of their wheels, and the wheels were thus checked as effectually as if locked 
by a “break.” This was most likely what had caused the train drawn by 
the Druid on the 30th to stop in the tunnel. 

The Coroner summed up at great length, and the Jury considered their 
verdict for five hours and a quarter. The verdict was ‘‘ Accidental death ”; 
but it was accompanied by the following severe censure in writing— 

** Although the Jury have not felt justified in recording any other verdict than 
that of accidental death, they feel bound to state that they are unanimously of opi- 
nion that great blame attaches to the executive committee of the Birkenhead, Lan- 
cashire, and Cheshire Junction Railway Company; and that there was a want of 
prudence and discretion generally in the conduct of the officers and servants of the 
company along the line from Chester to Manchester on the day when the melanchol 
occurrence took place, which resulted in the death of the parties (on Wednesday 30th 
April) as to which the Jury have been inquiring. With respect to the locomotive 
power of the company, it appears that no increase whatever was made for the greatly 
increased traffic along the line from Chester to Manchester during the Chester race- 
week; and that there was no authorized superintendent of the engineering depart- 
ment along that line appointed, and no precautionary arrangements adopted for the 
safety of the public in reference to the Sutton tunnel, where the collision took place 
on the day above-mentioned. The Jury find, that throughout the day there was the 
greatest irregularity in the despatch and the arrival of the trains from Manchester 
to Chester; and the advertisement issued by the company, to the effect that 
the trains would return from Chester at 5 30 p. m., and continue running, 80 soon as 
filled up, to 9 o’clock p. m., was in the highest degree objectionable, being calculated 
to lead to confusion and danger. The Railway Company’s superintendent himself 
has stated, in the course of his evidence, that he does not consider the stock of 
locomotives sufficient for their ordinary traffic; and yet, as the Jury have already 
noticed, no increase was made for the greatly increased traffic during the Chester 
races; and to this deficiency of locomotive power is to be mainly attributed the 
lamentable catastrophe that has happened. The Jury are decidedly of opinion that 
the management of the railway in question is defective and inefficient, thereby en- 
dangering the safety of the public. In conclusion, the Jury recommend, that in 
order to guard against the recurrence of a similar accident, there should be an au- 
thorized servant of the company stationed at each end of the Sutton tunnel, so as to 
signal the trains, and thereby prevent two trains being in the tunnel on the same 
line at one time. They consider also, that the carriages of the Railway Company 
having to pass through a tunnel of such a length as the Sutton tunnel, should be 
| furnished with lights; and they desire also to call attention to the shortness of the 
intervals allowed for the trains following each other on the same line from the ter- 
minus and intermediate stations, which appears to them to be attended with risk; 
and to express their opinion that the intervals should therefore be increased.” 


Last week, the Great Western steamer, one of the Royal West India Mail 
Company’s ships, brought to Southampton a large amount of gold-dust from 
California, consigned to the Bank of England. On Thursday, 157 boxes 
were unshipped, and packed upon four trucks to be conveyed to London: 
the average weight of the boxes was nearly half a hundredweight. When 
the train arrived at Nine Elms early on Friday morning, it Was 
found that three boxes were missing from one of the trucks. On 
Friday afternoon, a boy, the son of a publican living near the Winches- 
ter station, while searching for birds’-nests on the railway bank, found one 
of the missing boxes: it had not been opened. A watch was set at the 
spot; and at half-past eleven o'clock at night a man came to the place. He 
was arrested. When taken before the Mayor and Magistrates of Winches- 
ter, he said his name was William Plankin, and that he was a tailor of Earl 
Street, Soho: which was subsequently found to be true. He accounted for 
his presence at Winchester, and for his going to the bank, in a way by no 

' means satisfactory; and he was remanded. A reward of 250/. has been of- 
fered for the apprehension of the thieves and the recovery of the other two 
boxes of gold: one weighed fifty-three pounds and the other forty pounds. 
The first account published cast imputations on the persons who had 
charge of the treasure; the Daily 1Y ws has since declared that these 
were unfounded, and that the account generally was very inaccurate. 
It gave this explanation of the manner in which the robbery was 
most probably effected—‘* The luggage-train is a very slow one, and when 
approaching stations, goes so slow that a person could crawl into & 
waggon while it is in motion. There is not much doubt but that the three 
boxes of gold-dust were thrown out on the line, and then deposited in &- 
cluded places until they could be securely taken away. The box that was 
found at Winchester was deposited so snugly that it would have been a very 
remarkable thing if it had been thrown there at haphazard; but that a 
had been thrown out was evident, because the lid had just been started from 

| one of the corners, owing doubtless to its having been pitched on its ec 
| against some gravel.” 
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A serious explosion of gunpowder has occurred at Cilgwyn qua 

a ton of blasting-powder was kept in a building by itself; the 1 
been weighing powder, when a smith and two boys entered the 

| former wishing to weigh two chisels which he had recently forged ; 
| no sooner placed the articles in the scale than the powder in the 
ploded, tearing the building to pieces, and dreadfully burning the 
foreman; the boys were less hurt. It is supposed that the chisels 
tained heat enough to act upon some particles of powder in the scale. 
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House must be disposed of. Mr. Reynotps made another effort, by 
moving that the debate be adjourned: but the Speaker observed that 
Mr. Reynolds had already spoken in that debate. No other Member 
rising, the House divided— 
For going into Committee ....seeeseeeeeee 116 
Against ....cccccccccccccccccccccescccee BOD 
Majority for entering Committee .... —81 

Amidst cheers, the Speaker now left the Chair. 

On the usual question that the preamble be postponed, for final treat- 
ment, Mr. Kroan put it to Lord John Russell, that the House ought to 
be enabled to see the bill as Ministers ultimately intend it to be passed. 
The bill before the House is already a bill withdrawn ; and indeed there 
is hardly a line in it which Ministers are prepared to stand by: it 
would be only just to reprint it in the form in which it is to be discussed. 
He proposed also to depart from the ordinary course of postponing the 
preamble. ; 

Lord Joun Russert would not accede. Sir George Grey had six weeks 
ago made the House fully aware of the alterations proposed. : : 

He had been asked to state if there was any agreement or understanding with 
Mr. Walpole. Certainly, the Attorney-General had, at Lord John’s request, 
stated his views to Mr. Walpole of the amendments that gentleman proposes 
—had explained his objections to them. That is a usual and a beneficial 
course, where there is a common object in view, and the only difference re- 
ome the details of carrying it into effect. Lord John would have been glad 
if any understanding had been the result; but he could not say it was so, 
He cannot consent to take the preamble out of the usual order. The views 
of Mr. Walpole would be best explained by himself in Committee. 

Mr. Disraczxt rose to make a few remarks that might facilitate business 
in Committee. 

**T cannot but feel that the position of the House in respect to the propo- 
sition of the Government is very much changed by certain declarations made 
by her Majesty’s Ministers at a recent period. Very recently, the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government told us he had no hesitation in saying that 
the rescript of the Pope and the appointment of Cardinal Wiseman were part 
and parcel of a great conspiracy against the civil and religious liberties of 
this country—” 

Lord Joun Russeti—*“ Of Europe.” 

Mr. Disrarti—“ That is a still larger description of the evil. I am bound 
to say, that without making any special reference to the amendments which 
we are now called upon to consider, I take that statement of the Govern- 
ment as an authentic statement. Sir, I cannot believe that her Majesty's 
Ministers would make such a declaration without well weighing the conse- 
quences.”’ 

Lord Joun Russetr—“ What I stated was, I think, this: I said that it 
was a part of a general conspiracy entered into with the view to prevent the 
extension of civil and religious liberty in Europe, and that the influence of 
this country might be impeded in promoting the cause of civil and religious 
liberty generally. I did not mean to state that it was a conspiracy against 
the civil and religious liberties of this country.”’ 

Mr. Disrarti—“I have not taken a note of what the noble Lord said, 
and I am willing to suppose that his memory on the subject is more accu- 
rate than mine. But t do not think that there is any material alteration in 
what I supposed was his original statement. Believing, then, he would not 
use an exaggerated phrase, IT have no doubt that he knows more than he 
feels himself authorized to introduce to the notice of this House. But even 
upon his own statement, I doubt very much whether any English Minister 
during the last half century has made a more important communication. 
hse then, I am bound to ask whether the bill as it appears before 
us—for I understand two clauses to be virtually withdrawn—will meet 
such dangerous circumstances.” The bill has this remarkable charac- 
teristic, that it bears no reference to the circumstances which have 
occasioned it; it does not allude to the grievance which it proposes 
to remedy. The bill to crush the conspiracy does not deal with the 
arch-conspirator himself ; nor does it apply a political remedy for the 
declared political evil. ‘If Parliament, by the advice of the Minister, 
had secured the removal of that Cardinal or Popish Prince whose pre- 
sence in this country has been declared by a high authority to be a spark of 


the “ry conspiracy against civil and religious liberty, and if Parliament 
had laid down a principle of legislation which would have brought under 


the constitutional control of the Sovereign all those who assumed titles, civil 
or ecclesiastical, at the bidding of a foreign prince, we should, without 
having recourse to this petty penal legislation, have vindicated the honour 
of the country ; we should have baffled the conspiracy, and laid down a prin- 
ciple of legislation that would not have encouraged its recurrence. But, in- 
stead of that, her Majesty's Government have, I think unfortunately, 
adopted a course quite the reverse. In the first place, they have called upon 
us to legislate without the slightest reference to the circumstances and causes 
which called for that legislation; and still more unfortunately, the only 
legislation that they recommend assumes at last the unhappy semblance of 
something like a petty religious persecution.” 

The numerous amendments before the House divide themselves into two 
heads,—those which take the right course, and seek to connect legislation 
with the causes that have really produced it, and that in the Government 
scheme are studiously concealed; and those which attempt to make efficient 
that legislation which is essentially ineffective. The former class improve the 
bill; the latter neither do nor can improve it. Of the latter class is the in- 
former’s clause—a clause extremely popular with those who advocate the 
non-application of this bill to Ireland. ‘ They say, ‘it is impossible that it 
can work in Ireland; and therefore we are in favour of this clause 
for England, and that is our argument for not applying the pro- 
posed legislation to Ireland.’ I do not presume to answer for any 
person but myself, but I say this for myself—that under no cir- 
cumstances will I consent to apply legislation to England on this subject 
that is not applied to Ireland. The question before us is, how can we main- 
tain the supremacy of our Sovereign? That is the only and the real ques- 
tion before us; and to say that we will maintain the supremacy of our Sove- 
reign in England and that we will evade the assertion of that authority in 
the sister kingdom, is to take a course the most impolitic and injurious 
that could be taken. I shall feel it to be my duty to support any amend- 
ment, from whatever side it comes—whether from the Government or 
from gentlemen at this side of the House — which will frankly and 
truly attempt to cope with the difficulties and with the circumstances 
which have really occasioned our legislation. I shall support all 
those amendments which, in a manner becoming a great nation, de- 
clare the reason why we take the step we are now about to consum- 
mate. I shall support all those amendments which will make this bill a re- 
taliatory act—an act passed to vindicate our honour—to baffle a conspiracy 
—to assert and maintain really the cause of civil and religious liberty. But 


I shall not feel it expedient to support amendments the only object of which 
is to render that efficient which is essentially ineffective, me A a scheme 
of legislation which shrinks from avowing the causes for the proposed law ; 
which dares not to tell the reasons why the Government of this great coun- 
try assumes the position it mow occupies in this respect, and, as it were, 


i 

‘compensates for such want of frankness and manly dealing by 
— legislation, vexatious, insufficient, and civaehel to Bc Feds of 
isgust, not to vindicate the honour of this country—not to bafile ifs eral 
spiracy, in which I believe, and which has been denounced by the Miniote, 
—— by nd . ee me by of England.” 

OHN RUSSELL thought there were some points on whi 

agree with Mr. Disraeli. ™ hich he could 

The Government does propose to place in the bill an accoun 
why the bill is introduced, and bed is the nature of the = ‘ge comme 
to meet. Already the preamble of the bill recited that there had tone 
attempt to establish, under colour of authority from the See of Rome,” fn 
tain titular ecclesiastical dignities, and it declared that attempt illegal 9 
void: but to make it more definite, Sir George Grey proposed to include 
these words— 

That “divers of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects have assumed to them. 
selves the titles of Archbishops and Bishops of a pretended province, and of pre- 
tended see or dioceses, within the United Kingdom, under colour of an alle. 
——_ given to them for that purpose by a rescript or letter from the See of 

ome. 

Nothing could more clearly describe what has taken place, but if better 
words be proposed he will consider them. He agrees with the objection to 
the informer’s clause. In case of an offence against the Crown, the power 
to prosecute should be in some public authority ; and it would be the duty of 
the Crown, exercising a wise discretion, to put the law in operation. $ 

Mr. Krocu repeated urgently his request that the bill be reprinteg, 

Lord Joun Russe. yielded— 

He would reprint the bill in this form: he would leave out the clauses 
which Government has already proposed to expunge—([the second, third 
and fourth] ; he would introduce into the preamble the words proposed by 
Sir George Grey, already quoted; and he would take the declaration whic 
Mr. Walpole proposes to put in the preamble and enact it me substance of 
it] as his first clause: the present first clause will then stand second, 

After some explanatory conversation, Mr. Watro.e stated that he 
thought the proposal perfectly fair: it was, practically, that the House 
should consider itself in Committee pro forma, for the purpose of reprint- 
ing the bill in the form the Government intend it to be passed in. 

The first clause will not declare, as he proposes to recite in the preamble— 

“ That this kingdom is and has been at all times so free and independent, that 
no foreign prince, prelate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction or 
authority within the same or any part thereof”; and that ‘*‘the Bishop of Rome 
by a certain brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, purporting to have been given at 
Rome on the 29th day of September 1850, hath recently pretended to constitute with- 
in the kingdom of England, according to the common rules of the Church of Rome 
a hierarchy of Bishops, named from sees and with titles derived from places belong- 
ing to the Crown of England,” &e. . . . 

But it will consist of this simple enactment— 

** The said brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, and all and every the jurisdiction, 
authority, preéminence, or title conferred, or pretended to be conferred thereby, as 
aforesaid, are and shall be and be deemed unlawful and void.” 

In that improved shape it will still be defective, aud he reserves to him- 
self the power to amend it, especially in the preamble, as he may think 
advisable. 

Mr. Kzocu also reserved to himself the power to propose that the pre- 
amble be taken first. 

Mr. Newpecarte protested against the omission of any notice of the 
intrusion of a cardinal priest and legate on this country.. But Sir 
Freperick TuesicEr deprecated further discussion at this stage. So the 
House resumed, and gave leave to the Committee to sit again on Monday, 


Earlier in the evening, Mr. Hawes stated, in reply to Mr. Dvnnas, 
that the Governor of Vancouver's Island has resigned: recommendation 
to the office is with the Hudson’s Bay Company, though the appointment 
rests with the Secretary of State. 

After the despatch of the Papal Aggression Bill for the night, Sir Bey- 
samin Hatt criticized at some length, and with much severity, the loose 
proceedings of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. Lord Exnine- 
ron explained and defended the proceedings impugned ; and added, that 
he would be ready to go into the matter at large whenever it is brought 
forward in a straightforward manner at a convenient time. 

The House rose early—at a quarter to eight. 

The proceedings of the Lords were uninteresting. 


Mr. Duncan M‘Neil is gazetted a Lord of Session, in room of Mr. Joshua 

Henry Mackenzie, resigned. 

_ The Dublin Freeman’s Journal says that Mr. Martin Burke, the dissen- 
tient juror at the trial of Mr. Gavan Duffy, has written to Lord Clarendon 
for an authentication of his letter to Lord Shrewsbury, as the foundation of 
an action for libel. 

The Peace Congress assembles in London on the 22d July, for a session of 
several days. 

Count Thomar, the expelled Premier of Portugal, has arrived in London, 
at the house of a private friend. 

General Durrieu, the Government candidate officially recommended by the 

Home Minister of France to the department of the Landes, has been returned 
| by a large majority. 


William Plamplin, the tailor out of work, who is charged with being con- 
cerned in the robbery of gold-dust from the goods-train on the South-western 
Railway, was again examined by the Winchester Magistrates, yesterday. 
There is strong circumstantial evidence against him: a bag has been found 
in his possession which is marked very clearly with the shape of one of the 
larger boxes of gold still missing, as if it had been set down on the chalk 
embankment with the heavy box in it. A person resembling him, carrying 
two parcels, such as would be one of the large boxes and one of the sm 
boxes missing, has been traced from Winchester to a house in Shoreditch, 
London. He was remanded. The value of the three boxes stolen was 7000, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuHaneor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 
The transactions of the English Stock Market have been unimportant, and 
the fluctuations insignificant ; the range of variation of Consols having beet 
from 97 to 97} for Seay and 974 and 973 for Account: the closing price 
this afternoon is 97) } for Money and 97} § for Account. Moncey has been 
in greater demand than usual, and was especially so this afternoon, when a 
much as 5 per cent was given on loan for a short period upon Consols. 
demand is understood to have been occasioned by the decline in the cotton- 
market, which has produced some very heavy failures at Liverpool. The 
ewig of Exchequer Bills has again declined; the fall during the week 
aving been about four shillings. If money should permanently command 
an interest of 3 per cent, it is clear that these securities must go still lower. 
In the Foreign Market, Spanish Active Stock has been in great demand, 
and has advanced more than 1 per cent. The tendency to advance recel¥ 
a considerable check yesterday, when a sale of 100,000/7. was effected at 2v. 
The onward movement has been resumed today, and after reaching 203 
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closing price is 20$ §. Portuguese Bonds are rather lower: but the transac- 
“ons in them have been so few as scarcely to require remark. M. Payrio, 
he agent of the Mexican Government, has deposited with the Bank of Eng- 
ed the order authorizing the appropriation of 2,500,000 dollars arising out 
of the Californian indemnity to the payment of the over-due dividends upon 

Mexican Bonds. It is understood that as soon as the formalities requisite 
on behalf of the United States are completed, the order will be discounted, 
and the payment of the money take place. The Bonds have not been 
materially affected, and close this afternoon at 35} 3, the highest 

‘ee of the week. Peruvian Bonds still continue heavy, in the almost 


total absence of business; both the Active and Deferred being from | 


1 to 2 per cent below our last prices. Russian and the other North- 
ern European Stocks continue in good demand. ‘The former is still in 


uest in Paris; and the Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock has been done | 


here at 100}. The settlement of the Foreign Account occurred today. The 


transactions to be arranged were inconsiderable; money was scarce, and | 


upon the less valuable class of Bonds interest at the rate of 8 or 10 per cent 
+ annum was paid to carry over Stock to the next Account. _ 
The market for Railway Shares has ae a very considerable de- 
cline, and on two occasions—viz. on Monc ay and W educsday—a temporary 
ie occurred. The more important varieties of Shares fell on Monday 
= 2/. to 3/., in consequence of large orders for sale from Liverpool, where 
everything is represented as in confusion from the failures in the cotton 
and railway share market. Prices rallied again on Tuesday, to fall on 
Wednesday, from the same cause that produced the decline on Mon- 
day. The Great Western has been better supported than any one 
of them; the gross fall not having exceeded 2/., and the price today 
being within fifteen shillings of that of Monday. North-western fell about 
4/., and close with a reaction of 2/.—that is about 2/. lower. Midland fell 
about 3/., and are now about 2/. lower. It should also be remarked, that the 
tolls for the week ending Saturday last were very unsatisfactory: so that, 
even Without the Liverpool failures, a decline must have occurred in this 


market. The French Shares have continued flat, apparently from the un- | 


certain state of politics in Paris. The houses connected with France, which 
usually buy upon any decline in this market, with a view to a resale in 
Paris, did not come in as purchasers at the early part of the week, but the 
Foreign demand was better yesterday and today. 
SatrurRDAY TweELveE o’CLock. 

There is no change or business of importance occurring in either the Eng- 
lish or Foreign Stocks, the prices of which are all nominally the same as 
yesterday, Consols being 974 } for Money and 97} § for Account. The de- 
crease in the amount of Government Securities held by the Bank, to the ex- 
tent of 500,000/., has been a subject of remark. This cireumstance fully ac- 
counts for the recent increase in the value of money and the fall in the pre- 
mium of Exchequer Bills. It would hence appear that the Directors are 
taking means to raise the value of money. The Railway Share Mar- 
ket, though rather firmer, is without animation; the following being 
the principal bargains recorded—Great Western, 863; South-western, 87} ; 
Midland, 60}; North British, 83 }; South-eastern, 26}; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Extension, 15} 8. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... 974 } | Danish 3 per Cents ......... 768 
Ditto for Account .......... 9s & | Dutch 2) per Cents ......... 59 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 964 } Ditto 4 per Cents........... 894 90 
3} per Cents ............005 977 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 ... 3a ? 
Long Annuities............ 7 5-16 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 814 25 
Bank Stock ..... ° Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 33 4 
Exchequer Bills. _ Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 88 90 
Pea Russian 5 per Cents ........ lll 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 88 90 Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 99} 100} 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 90 2ex d. Spanish (Active) 5 perCents. 204 21 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 105 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 39¢ 40} 
ish 5 per Cents ......... 1024 33 | Vemezuela.........sccseeees 324 





Cheatres and Alusir. 


The long-promised theatrical treat, furnishing the first stone for the 
erection of the Guild of Literature, was given last night at Devonshire 
House, to all who chose to pay five guineas to enjoy it. The curiosity 
and good-will of the more wealthy portion of the public caused the audi- 
ence to be numerous, while the price of admission made it select. Cer- 
tainly there was enough offered to stimulate a feeling of expectation. The 
amateurs, whose “ guild ”’ may be best identified as that of Messrs. Dick- 
ens, Forster, and Jerrold, have never played without creating a town- 
talk, from the time when they appeared in Every Man in his Humour, at 
Miss Kelly’s little theatre. Now they came forward with a new halo of 
attraction. A room in a superb ducal residence had been turned into a 
theatre for their special use, and pictorial artists of the highest position 
had voluntarily imposed upon themselves the task of furnishing appro- 
priate decorations; Majesty had promised to witness the performance 
= kept that promise) ; and, last but not least, an entirely new comedy 
Tom the pen of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was to be played for the first 
time. 

With respect to the play itself, which was after all the central dish of 

é banquet, we feel inclined to agree with a contemporary, who says 
that to judge it fairly, the circumstances under which it is produced must 
be taken into consideration. If represented on an ordinary stage, we 
think we should point out as faults, the haziness of the plot, and the 
small interest inspired as to the fate of the dramatis persone; we 
think we should also object to the very oratorical tone assumed by the 
Principal serious characters. But on the present oceasion, we bear in 
mind that the play is written to serve the interests of literary men, and 
therefore the dissertations on a life of struggle against difficulties may be 
considered as so many appeals to the good-will of the audience towards 
the proposed fund; we also bear in mind, that, writing for amateurs, 
Whose government is always more democratic than monarchical, the author 
dad to create a number of characters, instead of allowing one or two to stand 
preeminent above the rest. By this distribution he has weakened the in- 
terest of the story, but he has worked towards a particular end, which 
Was doubtless more important in his eyes. 

If we were to characterize the plot, we should say it was an attempt to 
Present a number of scenes illustrative of the period of George the First, 
with especial reference to the position of literary men, when noble pa- 
tronage had left off and public patronage had not begun. This period has 
been marked with great accuracy by Mr. John Forster, in his excellent 

fe of Goldsmith ; and we think it highly probable his book suggested 
to Sir E. B. Lytton the tone of the play. Hardman, a man of humble 
origin, who works his way upwards by political labour, and David Fal- 
en, a poet, in the lowest state of “hackism,” are severally representa- 
tives of the need for perseverance, and the frequent sufferings incident to 

se who had nought but talent to recommend them in the early part of 
the last century. These and other personages are grouped about a 
young, goodnatured, but rakish lord, who is the hero of the picce; 


and all are so drawn as to exhibit a good side to their character, what- 
ever may be their failings. Thus the title, Not so Bad as we Seem, is 
made out; but we should say that this title indicates rather the ostensible 
than the real purpose of the piece. 

The scenery and costumes were in the best taste; but we think we 
have seen the same body of amateurs play with more ease, and with 
more of the professional look, than they did last night. The best bits 
were the representation of an old timid baronet, by Mr. Mark Lemon; 
the assumption of the character of Edmund Curll by Mr. Dickens, who 
plays the young lord; and the more carnest passages of Mr, John Fors- 
ter, who plays the persevering Hardman. 


Sterne’s very hacknied proposition, “They manage things better in 
France,” is constantly elicited by the performances at St. James's Theatre 
—the petty France of our metropolis. Une Bataille de Dames has been 
followed by Une Chaine, written by M. Seribe years before it, but equally 
new to the London public. The subject belongs to the class “ dan- 
gerous”’; and it is probably on this account that English dramatists have 
never selected it for adaptation, A young musical composer is attached 
very closely to a lady of quality ; and has the double moral annoyance that 
her husband is an unsuspecting man, who overwhelms him with kindly 
offices, and that he himself loves another, but still the “chain” is too 
strong to be broken without difficulty. The connexion between the single 
gentleman and the married lady is one that is more common—or 
more talked about—in Paris than in London; and hence a peculiar social 
atmosphere must be conceded before the play can be relished. But the 
concession once made, no admiration can be too strong for the ingenuit 
with which the plot is worked out, and the delicacy and truth with which 
the characters are drawn. There is complexity without obscurity, force 
without exaggeration ; and both in framing the incidents and in creating 
the personages, the main idea—that of exhibiting consequences naturally 
resulting from a false social position—is constantly pursued. 

Two of the characters are played to perfection at the St. James's 
Theatre ; the gallant, gentlemanlike, middle-aged husband, by M. Lafont; 
and the comic personage of the piece, a timid avoué, who is unwillingly 
drawn into the intrigue through being the artist’s confidant, by M. Reg- 
nier. With the present week the engagements of Regnier and 
Mademoiselle Judith are brought to a close ; and the merry artists of the 
Montansier (the ci-devant Palais Royal) will be the next apparitions on 
the boards of St. James's, 


Mr. Robert Brough has imported the plot of Un Monsiew" qui suit leg 
Dames, a vaudeville, which made a great sensation at the Montansier 
some six months ago ; and, that he may nail it down not only to British 
soil but to the particular British soil of 1851, he has called it Kensington 
Gardens, But deal with it as you may, and christen it as you like, the 
foreign article shrinks from naturalization; and fastidious critics marvel, 
that when the wife of a Member of Parliament is persecuted by a puppy 
in Kensington Gardens, she retaliates by taking him to dinner and making 
him the butt of a party, when she might have adopted the more obvious 
expedient of calling a Policeman, 





Mr. Keeley, as a quictly-disposed gentleman, who is made to suffer be- 
| cause his wife lets every part of the house to every description of foreigner 
on the strength of the Great Exhibition, and Mrs. Keeley, as the maid of 
all work, who shares in the suffering by virtue of her office, are the prin- 
cipal actors in a little piece produced at the Princess’s, under the name of 
Apartments. All the nuisances arising from the assemblage of a crowd 
of outlandish individuals under one roof are rapidly presented to the eye ; 
and the jokes, which are mostly of the practical kind, create much mirth. 
One joke, however, the author has not calculated upon, and that is the 
contrast between the crowded state of apartments represented in his fic- 
tion and the numerous “lodgings to let” to be found in the actual me- 
tropolis. 





The Italian Theatres are doing little at present—little, we mean, in 
the production of novelty. Both are ringing the changes on the old 
pieces of their répertoires, performed in the old manner. The managers 
seem to think, in the present influx of strangers, that their houses will 
fill without any exertion on their part: a policy something like that of 
an innkeeper in a country-town at assize or race-time, who cares little 
how his table is covered, knowing that it must at any rate be full. Not 
that our opera fare is bad, but it wants the great condiment, variety. 

In regard to what is prospective, Her Majesty’s Theatre seems to have 
the advantage. Fidelio, promised by Covent Garden at the beginning of 
the season, has been laid aside, it being discovered that the clever and 








agreeable Madame Castellan is not strong enough for Zeonora,—a thing 
which might have been known from the beginning. Now, however, 
this opera is to be produced by Mr. Lumley, with Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
in the part, and Mr. Sims Reeves as Florestan. When Fidelio disappeared 
from the Covent Garden announcements, Auber’s Enfant Prodigue took its 
place; but this too has disappeared. 

Meanwhile, the amateurs from all parts of the world with whom Lon- 
don is crowded, and who do not, like the residents, feel the want of va- 
riety, will find superb entertainments at both houses. The J/uguenots, 
with Mario and Grisi in the hero and heroine, is a performance not to be 
paralleled in the world. At the senior establishment, the mighty La- 





blache, entirely recovered from his temporary weakness, is mightier than 
ever. Sontag, too, has even increased in attractiveness this season. The 
finish of her vocal execution is something marvellous ; and, as an actress, 
her ladylike grace is combined with additional freedom and vivacity. 


The Philharmonic concert of Monday last, though not strikingly re- 
markable, was on the whole satisfactory. In consequence of the absence 
of Costa, commanded to preside at the Queen's concert the same evening, 
the baton was committed to Mr. Lucas, who wielded it with firmness and 
self-possession; and, the orchestral pieces—Spohr’s first symphony, 
Beethoven's eighth, a clever overture by Mr. Potter, and the overture to 
the Zauberflite—were played with the usual excellence. The great fea- 
ture of the evening was the appearance of Sivori ; who performed a con- 
certo and a fantasia with a perfection of tone and execution, a fire and 
feeling, which roused the enthusiasm of the audience. ‘The vocal music 
was mediocre—always excepting a fine scena from Handel's Givio Ce- 
sare, admirably sung by Miss Dolby. This lady has the merit of having 
revived with great success several fine morceaux from Handel's Italian 
operas. Indeed they are a rich mine of gold and gems, which might 








prove a California to a skilful and industrious digger. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BREAK-DOWN OF TUESDAY NIGHT. 

Tue Financial Reformers have completed the round of quasi- 
Ministerial abdications: Tuesday night was set down for the 
time when Mr. Hume should propose his Little Charter; but 
the party would not muster in sufficient force even to secure the 
making of a House; and much amusement has been created by 
the defection. Protectionists and Whigs crow, just as Whigs and 
Radicals have crowed before over Protectionists, or as Radicals 
and Protectionists over Whigs. Ministers of course are taunted 
with failure of duty in their juniors—* to make a House, keep 
a House, and cheer the Minister”: but it is no portion of their 
duty to secure those advantages for any other party, reactionary 
or revolutionary ; it is not theirs to make a House, keep a House, 
and cheer Mr. Hume—that was a duty incumbent on the junior 
Lords of the Financial Reform Administration. 

The incident confirms our previous conclusion—that the Minis- 
try of Lord John Russell is the only one feasible at the moment, 
while no other party has a leg to stand upon; and that we are thus 
reduced to that negative absolute the continued sufferance of the 
individuals in office. The spectacle presented at this moment by 
the political world is extraordinary : each party is bent, above all 





lose. A more patient and ably-conducted inquiry, whether by 


Coroner, Jury, or Government Commissioner, has never 
nessed, nor a more clear, moderate, and temperately-ex 
clusion. The verdict is properly limited to the particu 
causes of the “accident,” and the means of preventing a recyy 
rence, with a censure on the company for not having taken the 
obvious precautions which would have prevented this accident 
The Jury have ascertained that the locomotive power at the 
command of the company is not sufficient for its ordinary trag. 
fic; that no increase of power was provided for the great} 
increased traflic of the Chester race-day ; that (on that ds ‘ 
of all others!) no servants were stationed at the entrances of me 
tunnel, to prevent the entrance of two trains within it at one time. 
that the despatch and arrival of trains was irregular throughout 
the day ; aa that “the management of the railway in question is 
defective and ineflicient, thereby endangering the safety of the pub- 
lic.” They recommend that servants be stationed at the entrances 
of the tunnel, that lights be provided for carriages passing through 
it, and that the intervals of time between the trains be longer, 


been wit- 


—— con- 
ar Case, the 


| These recommendations, if they were systematically and perting. 


things, on evading its own main object. The Liberal Ministry, in- | 
deed, is bent not only on evading its own main object, Liberalism, | 


in which it succeeds pretty well, but also on evading all its own 
special objects. Nay, it appears to set up objects for the very 
purpose of evading them: it introduces the Papal Aggression Bill 
as the prelude to a long-drawn backing out from Lord John’s Dur- 
ham letter; Chancery Reform, as a means of securing no reform 
in Chancery; a water-supply bill, as a mode of setting in abeyance 
the question of water-supply. They set up measures as another 


class of public performers set up eggs, for the purpose of showing | 


the skill with which they can avoid touching any one of them | 


while they dance the established hornpipe. 

The Protectionists take great amusement in this spectacle, and 
imitate it. Professedly their mission is to restore Protection; but 
that measure is avowedly repudiated by their leader, during the 
present Parliament. The necessity of bringing in anything at all 
resembling it, even generically as a donkey resembles a horse, 
practically induces him to exert his skill in avoiding office; and a 
conviction is dawning on the politicians of the party, that for them 
success at the next election would be a mortal triumph—as the 
ephemeris attains winged perfection only to perish and be swept 
down the stream. 
of Stanley, and was refused; for, terrible to think of! 
have enabled him to promote his object. 

Mr. Hume has added the I 


Thus it happened that oftice was in the grasp | 


Cesars withdrawing their itching fingers from a crown,. and going | 


into fits at the idea of enthronement—a falling sickness. They 
too set up their object, the Little Charter; a night is secured for 
Mr. Hume’s development; but they prevent the making of a 


House by staying away, and presently Mr. Hume is seen enjoying | 
'e > so? ‘< e 5 


himself at the Exposition. He had his day marked down for him 
and the new National Constitution which he was to inaugurate ; 
but he yielded it up to a leading individual who had his object 
more at heart—to “ Flying Dutchman.” Flying Dutchman, as all 


the world knew before night, attained the 1000/. stake; Mr. | 


Hume’s Little Charter remains a promised prize. 

The only party which we observe strenuously bent on attaining 
its main object is the Free-trade party—whose object is already 
attained. But the professed Free-traders continue hard at it, and 
as anxiously as we _ seen Cockney boatmen, in fear of disecom- 
fiture and wreck, straining every nerve to pass through Battersea 
Bridge—after they were through the bridge. 

What can this general abnegation mean, in which each party, 
devoting itself to a special object, practically declares that it is not 
desirable to move for that object ?—what can it mean, except that 
the whole deem it not desirable to move at all, but to stand still, 
as we are. Then why talk of moving? Why set up these objects 
at all, if they are not to be attained ? Does it not prevent, by 

pretending to anticipate, real movement? does it not bring genuine 

demande into contempt? And why, we may ask, rail at Lord 
John as Minister, when it is clear that he—with his “recognizing 
principles,” his bit-by-bit measures always chalked down for “next 
session,” and his uneasy repose, simulating progress in the dreams 
of an uncertain conscience—is a correct measure of the country as 
represented in Parliament, its views, opinions, and intentions ? 

Accepting him as that measure, then, we infer that the country 
is as little prepared as he is for its own future. Yet it can scarcely 
suppose, as he does, that we have attained the end; that “ except- 
ing minor details” we have no further improvements to make, no 
further to go, no more events to encounter. And with the country 
thus pursuing its career, dark to the immediate future, like a rail- 
way train in a tunnel, what will happen? Who knows? Will 
the Speaker ask Mr. Hume ? 
Mayor asked him if he knew where he should go to, Joseph Hume 
might reply —“ Oh! I knows nothing about it, nor you knows no- 
thing about it, nor we none on us knows nothing about it.” 





THE SUTTON TUNNEL VERDICT. 
A Locus P@&NITENTIZ has been afforded to the managers of the 
railway companies by the verdict of the Coroner's Jury in the Sut- 
ton Tunnel case; an opportunity which they would do well not to 


| 


| 


| 
| 


As the blasé boy said, when the Lord | 


ciously enforced, would prevent accidents such as that of April the 
30th. They would not prevent other accidents, arising from other 
causes,—badly-constructed engines or carriages, bad rails or em. 
bankments, irregular service of stations and signal-posts, &e. &¢.. 
causes of many fatal occurrences. Rules in the same practical ang 
exact spirit as those suggested by the Jury in the special case 
would be needed to meet all those other cases. 

But how enforce such rules, or even these special suggestions 2 
We do not at present see any sufficient means of compelling ob. 
servance of the most obvious precautions to save life. You cannot 
do it by “ deodands,” for the deodands in the case of the steam- 
boat explosions were disallowed, on the ground of being a misap- 
plication of the original idea of a deodand—forfeiture of a thing 
moving to the cause of death. 

Nor is it probable that any penalty such as a jury would assess 
would operate effectively ; for each accident is itself a penalty, in 


| damage to property worth hundreds and thousands of pounds—each 


carriage is worth about 300/., and each engine 1200/. or more ; and 
yet companies permit accidents to be repeated. Why ?—because 


| they are more impressed with the amount saved in wages and other 


it would | journe 
od ee , | ways compete not only in fares but in accidents ? 
inancial Reformers to the list of | Great Southern Railway to be dangerous, because of the accident 


regular outlay than in that lost by casualties. And any con- 
ceivable penalty must fall with very slight weight on the ulti- 
mately responsible person, the shareholder, who sustains but a 
fraction of the burden. 

You may proclaim the railway to be “ dangerous,” as the Jury 
have done in this case ; but what choice have the public, where, 
as it may happen, there is but one line of railway for a necessar 

y, or where, as also may happen, two or even three rail 
Proclaim the 


at Bishop’s Guntleet, and the public may elect to go by the Direct 
Southern, until the accident ene at Longsqueal Tunnel, and 
then the public is limited to the third line: but when the accident 
at Snag’s-End sets its red mark on the Southern and Northern, 
what choice remains? None: and the railway managers know 
it; for how many railways have been proclaimed dangerous by 
every journal in the kingdom, yet how pertinaciously these “acel- 
dents ” are continued by deliberate sufferance ! 

The hint has perhaps never been given so explicitly as it now 
is given by the Sutton Jury; and if railway managers are wise 
they will take it. They will supersede the necessity for asking 
how we must make them supply a new want, which ordinary 
commercial principles, for all their omnipotence, are powerless to 
supply. Our day witnesses the birth of a new public want— 
security against railway slaughter. It is quite possible. Rail- 
ways may be hazardous things, but they do not go off of them- 
selves; and we see with what comparative safety that pro- 
verbially dangerous material gunpowder is handled by rade 
soldiers—under favour of strict organization and discipline. 
No other method can be devised for intrusting hazardous 
instruments to a numerous and not always a highly-educated class; 
and if railway managers will not establish disciplined regularity 
spontaneously, it must be forced upon them. A new want, un- 
supplied, will eventually compel Polienest to provide a new law; 
and it would be quite possible, even without assuming railway 
management, to establish a disciplinary authority in the Ex« cutive. 
Just as army commissaries are liable to the jurisdiction of courts- 
martial, the commercial administrators of railways, if they perse- 
vere in these slaughters of unoffending and helpless passengers, 
may be brought to account before a new kind of court—some court- 
viaferreal, and visited with condign punishment, though that were 
transportation. Transport a director or two, and then we should 
soon have safe railways. 





“UNION IS STRENGTH”—SOMETIMES, NOT ALWAYS. 
Mvcu has been done by the Metropolitan Sanitary Association : 
it has infused a great number of important ideas into the public 
mind; it has created the Board of Health, set both City and 
Sewer Commissioners to work at drainage, obtained the Intramural 
Interments Bill, compelled the Government to make a demonstra- 
tion in the matter of water-supply; and it has had a great publie 
banquet at Soyer’s Universal Symposium. Thus much has it done, 
and more; and yet we are compelled to ask whether it has done 
all that it might, if it had been, not more active, but more sturdily 
direct ? A doubt does come over our mind whether all this show 
of progress is quite real—whether it is more substantial than 
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Soyer’s hall is “ baronial,” or his grotto-nymph a genuine importa- | 
tion from the streams. There is a certain halo of unreal brillianey 
cast over all such things, which —— to us not to invigorate but to 
stifle the genuine life that is in them. 

It was a boast, for instance, at the banquet, that the Society 
“had obtained the prohibition of interment in the Metropolis.” 
The “prohibition ”—yes, but has it obtained the cessation? and 
what is yet done with the “bill”? The public asks for results ; 
and unquestionably both the Board of Health and the Association 
incur much of the odium which attaches to great cry and little 

uct. We have heard of sanitary reform for years, and a little | 
been done; but where are the great measures? Still in “ dis- | 
cussion,” or in “ bill,” and not in practice. Now why is this? | 

The reason is, we think, that the Sanitary Reformers fall in with | 
the weakness of our day, and consent to merge their own genuine 
movement in the official pretences of moving. The process is plain 
enough. Crotchets apart, there is no doubt on any one’s mind that 
the Sanitary Association really desires, for example, to obtain a 
good supply of water for the people of this metropolis. Thus far 
all is 4 Here are the people of this capital, with most tangible 
need of water, for drinking, for cooking, for washing; any fact 
more real than such necessity cannot be stated. Water itself, even 

ure water, is also a reality, though to most Londoners the belief 
in it is an intellectual effort. The bad water of London is also a 
reality, most manifest to the senses. The Sanitary Association is | 
not a figment, a swindle, or—if we may be allowed the figure of 
climax—an electioneering association ; it is a genuine thing, com- | 
prising scientific and public-spirited men. 

Thus far, then, all is real: but it soon ceases to be so. An 
association for a specific purpose is no sooner organized than it be- 
gins to feel the want of material resources; partly because many | 
of the most active men are not “ well off”; partly because those 
who are well off are not animated by any strong spirit of sacrifice | 
in public matters—for that is becoming a mere museum antiquity. 
From experience, it is thought probable that the association will 
obtain better support if it get some “ good names” to head its list 
—videlicet, ae sirs, official and Parliamentary men. A priori, 
on well-known mechanical laws, it might be known that it 1s not 
good to construct a machine, which is to act upon another object, 
of the same materials or pattern with the thing to be acted on: 
you would not make a glazier’s cutter of glass, nor a lemon-squeezer 
of lemons; then why make a Minister-squeezer or a Parliament- 
squeezer of Members and Ministers? You know the error a priori; 
and it is exposed by practice. When Ministers ask for pressure 
from without, they usually reckon on being able to pad it and clog 
its hinges with some of the down from their own breasts; and 
thus the pressure from without acts both ways—as a pressure 
against without, under shelter of which Ministers can live at peace. 

0 that dam or dike they add the dead weight of “ concessions,” 
and all is right for many a long day. 

The mistake of the original movers—natural enough at first, but 
wonderful at this advanced stage—lies in consenting to that pro- 
cess; especially since the mode of working is as clear as that of 
Hibbert and Platt’s series of cotton-machines at the Exposition. 
Here is a great public want; an association is formed to obtain 
what is needed; it asks for “ names” to swell its importance and 
make it a larger association; names are lent, and with them, alas! 
men who belong to office, or have friendly relations, patronage- 
expectations, family-connexions, or some other tie to the officials ; 
these men persuade the original movers, indeed hint it as a condi- 
tion of the “‘ names,” that if they move at all, part of their moving 
must be pretence; and the reformers consent. In hopes of getting 
on some ion they consent to say that they are getting on now; at 
their public meetings they put forward the “dons,” with lisping 
tongues measured to the official licence, fine by degrees in profes- 
sions and beautifully less in pledges; they accept official ‘ mea- 
sures” as identical with the things asked; they pretend that they 
have, or are about to have, water, when they get a “bill”; they 
accept a Board of Health, to issue blue books which the official 
Ministers systematically nullify; and by consenting not to de- 
nounce these wretched pretences, they actually place the very re- 
form they moved for under the feet of the moveless idol. 

This is the story of most “ associations,” formed for any public 
purpose not within the power of the association to accomplish by 
itself. Sometimes, where that is the case—as in the instance of 
the Canterbury Settlement Association, and in a minor degree of 
the British and Foreign School Society—the thing proposed is 
realized ; but where a higher power is needed for the fulfilment, it 
almost invariably happens that the association, seeking for the 
Support of “names,” gets entangled with official people, and ends 

¥ promoting the pretence—wins not the real Florimel, but the 
phantom of the black art. The Sanitary Association, indeed, has 

rd Carlisle for its chief—a really good man, but not remarkable 
for efficiency in action or domineering strength of will: and it does 
not always happen that any society obtains the best of the officials, 
but oftener some battered beau, ever young because ever of the 
younger-son tribe, who has run a course of philandering with 

‘Liberal ” constituencies, until he cannot speak except in the min- 
cing sentimental-jocose slang of the electioneering Lothario; or 
some lisping young exquisite just entering upon the same career. 
0 obtain these “ ornamental” members, the associated Tribune of 
the People, laying its head in the lap of the official Dalilah, consents 
to waive its own strength ; will not pull off the pretence ; and thus, 
asking for water, must put up with “bill.” Such is the effect of 
ing lemon-squeezers of lemons, or of used-up lemon-rinds. 





LITERARY PATRONAGE. 

Deattne with “the seedy author” question in his happiest vein 
of satire, Mr. Thackeray has done much to accomplish his own 
wish, that the miserable literary hack of George the Third’s time 
should be hissed out of society. “The °R ressed author” ts “a 
disreputable old phantom”; and when Mr. Thackeray declares 
that he does not believe in patrons, his belief coincides with a so- 
cial fact of our day. Authors do not win their way to celebrity 
or sustenance by playing the lickspittle, or haunting the halls of 
the great to pick up crumbs upon sufterance, like a stray dog. 

But even Thackeray’s wit ought not to blind us to the fact that 
there is some little fallacy lurking in the expression of that truth. 
Perhaps the want of patrons is not an unmixed good. That an 
author should depend upon public rather than upon private favour, 
is a positive advantage—to him who gets the favour; it is as 
much safer as it is to depend upon averages rather than upon spe- 
cial cases: but it is not to be denied that it also has a tendency to 
reduce literature to averages. The great prizes of the day will 
be won by those whose works hit, not the strong elemental feelings 
which move the bulk of mankind, still left by civilization below 
the book-purchasing level of means, nor the most exalted and re- 
fined taste, but human nature in that peculiar state of develop- 
ment, half cultivated, half narrowed, which is proper to what the 
dialect of the day calls the middle class. Mr. Thackeray will 
have no difliculty in perceiving that the highest style of satire, 
eminently successful though it may be, is not the mos¢ successful ; 
the middle-class consumer prefers, not the highest style of por- 


| trait-painting, but that portrait of his own class which is made by 
| one of his own class, and does not rise to too difficult a gradient 


above his own range of ideas. 

Nay, this withdrawal of patronage unquestionably tends to sup- 
press some kinds of literature; such especially as are too exalted, 
too advanced, or too artistic for the spirit of the time. Mr. 
Thackeray’s brilliant satire must not be allowed to screen from us 
a truthful distinction, which used to be pereeived before Wed- 
nesday last. The ease of Southey and his Chureh History, so 
often cited, is still uncontrovertible, although stale. The man 
of the present generation who stands highest on the slope of Par- 
nassus could scarcely afford—such is the commercial phrase—a 
supply of his immortal song if he depended on the law of supply and 
demand. It is a matter of congratulation, not regret, that some 
relic of exalted patronage remains on which he may find a footing. 

In another branch of art it may be conjectured that an absence 
of patronage prevents the existence of the highest style. Lf we 
have not great historical painting, the want of demand, commer- 
cially, for great historical works, is an obvious cause for the defi- 
ciency. In a country which has produced a Shakspere and a Mil- 
ton, a Purcell, an Edmund Kean, and in painting itself a Thorburn, 
besides a host of men able to stamp character and form upon can- 
vass, we are not to presume that the elements of the historical 
painter—the imagination, the passion, the rhythm, and the bodily 
foree—are wanting. We appear to have the elements of the his- 
torical painter, but not the ground on which he can stand—anot the 
social stratum which would call him into being. It is good to be 
without patronage and its servilities ; not altogether so good to be 
without the Raphaels and Rubenses, which can tind no abode in the 
ten-roomed houses of the middle-class régime. 

In corroboration of these positions, we would call attention to 
that course of lectures, distinguished, as we know they will be, by 
criticism acute and profound, as well as by the strongest sympathy 
with human trouble—the course which Mr. Thackeray himself is 
to begin on Thursday next, and in which, reviewing “the Hu- 
morists of the Eighteenth Century,” their works and lives, he 
must touch upon so many saddening incidents, so many melancholy 
traits, breaking through the happy pictures of fancy and the 
brillianey of wit. 

STREET CAB REGULATION, 

In persevering with its useful agitation to obtain a better regu- 
lation of cabs, the Zimes appears to us not to rest its main reform 
on the best basis, when it holds out a saving as the result to the 
“consumer.” Cab-accommodation is certainly not among those 
articles which can be considered dear; but evils resulting from de- 
fective regulation are,—the uncertainty of the charge ; the excessive 
troublesomeness of obtaining redress, practically amounting, in 
most cases, to a prohibition of that valued commodity; the inea- 
pacity of horses, especially at night; the chance of pollution from 
the filthiness of ill-kept cabs; and the possibility of yet worse out- 
rages, from the desperate characters who obtain employment among 
the drivers. These evils would be partly obviated by the regulations 
which “J. O.” contributes to the Zimes. 

“1. Instead of a waterman attached to each stand, and paid by the eab- 
drivers, we should have a policeman paid by the cab-owners, who should be 
responsible for the state of the cabs and for the onduct of the drivers on his 
stand, both towards the public and tow rds their cattle, and who should al~ 
ways be ready and willing to give strangers every information as to the 
proper distances and the proper fares to be paid by them, f 

* 2. Every cab-driver should be required to carry about with him his 
licence, containing a description of his person as well as his badge, and to 
produce it when called upon to do so by a policeman, 

“ 3. There should be two classes of cabs. The first class should ply at the 
present prices, be numbered in small red letters at the side, be driven by 
drivers dressed in a plain uniform livery, and should enjoy the privileges 
now conceded to flies of driving through the Parks, Kc. A single conviction 
for drunkenness, imposition, or incivility, should disqualify a man from again 
driving a first-class cab. 

“4. The second class should charge 6/. a mile or 1s. per hour, be num- 
bered as at present, and should be driven by drivers dressed in a plain cheap 
uniform, similar to that worn by London railway porters. 
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“5. No extra charge for luggage should be permitted on any pretence 
whatever. A person who hires a cab has surely a right to all reasonable use 
of the vehicle which he has hired; and if he has an unreasonable quantity 
of luggage, an extra payment becomes a bribe to the driver to tax improperly 
the strength of the carriage or of the horse which he drives. 

“6. No cab should be allowed to ply until pronounced safe and clean by 
the policeman attached to the stand on which it makes its daily débit.” 

Undoubtedly these rules would effect a considerable improve- 
ment; but they require some modification. The superior class of 
cabs would not “work” well: competition with the other class 
would, in practice, make them ply at the lower fare, and we should 
therefore establish an invidious class distinction without any pro- 
— difference, but with a renewal of the present uncertainty in 
charge. 

Fixing the charge at an equal division of the shilling is more 
important for the sake of certainty than saying. Any man who 
will take the trouble to bargain, or who is fortunate enough to 
meet with a correct driver, can obtain the use of a cab at a charge 
far from unreasonable, and often much below the statute rate. The 
extortion falls upon the timid and nervous, or the inexperienced ; 
and the heaviest gains, foregone by the more decent drivers, are 
pocketed by the more reckless vagabonds of the class. The very 
effeetof this reduction in practical price is an additional uncertainty ; 
and that operates upon the thrifty in keeping down their use of 
cab-accommodation toa minimum. If the fare were fixed at six- 
pence a mile, it would be placed about the level fixed by public 
competition; and if half-miles were not recognized, but any odd 

fraction charged as a mile, although the injustice might grate upon 
the heart of the economical housewife, it would be recommended 
by the simplicity which conduces so much to certainty; and it 
would be some compensation to the driver for “calling him off 
the stand” at so low a payment. 

Half of the uncertainty, however, within the Metropolis itself, 
arises from the difficulty of ascertaining the distance traversed, and 
this difficulty it is the duty of “the authorities ” to obviate ; 
which could easily be done, by dividing the Metropolis into square 
miles, with bounds marked on the house-walls.* 

The rules suggested byJ.O. would not operate the less beneficially 
because they would in part fall upon the cab-owner ; whose rapacity 
or reckless trading sends upon the stand cabs in every stage of 
disease, horses in every stage of the dying condition, and drivers in 
every stage of ruffianism from the simple bully to the thief and 
the “pal ” of housebreakers. You may get, at night, into a cab in 
which it is humiliation to sit: half-way to Kew or Hampstead the 
horse will break down ; and then the driver, exasperated by his 
own disaster, will bully you for the full fare. The regulations 
would partly prevent such incidents ; the more readily if some por- 
tion of the penalty in every case were made to bear upon the cab- 
owner. All cab-owners would then be interested in manning the 
stand with trustworthy men,—a better guarantee for the public 
than any personal licence ; for although that would serve the 
purpose of identification, it must do little, prospectively, to certify 
character. 

With simple fares, approved horses and carriages, distances 
marked, and decent drivers, the cab-user would get on very fairly. 

* Another suggestion for measuring distances has been reiterated—a radi- 
ating measurement, with the Head Post-office as a centre: but a little con- 
sideration will show that a plan dividing London into square miles would be 
more practically useful in regard to cab-travelling. A radiating measure- 
ment would furnish no scale for cross-distances, nor any perfectly simple 
rule for intermediate distances. If London were divided into square miles, 
a simple mark, say a vertical red line, a foot long, on the house-walls, would 
sutlice to measure off any portion of the town. We perceive objections ; but 
on consideration, it will [ found that they compensate one another. It 
would add to the utility of such a plan if the Post-office were taken as the 
point of central intersection. 





CONVICT TRANSPORTATION. 

Tue apology offered by the Secretary for the Colonies, in the 
House of Lords at the close of last week, for obstinate perse- 
verance in sending convicts to Australia, was singularly inconclu- 
sive and self-contradictory. Lord Grey began by maintaining 
that the Colonies were benefited by the immigration of convicts, 
and he ended by promising to send as few as possible. Let the 
truth lie where it may in this controversy, the Secretary of State 
has contrived to put himself in the wrong: if convicts are in- 
jurious to the Colonies, he is wrong in sending them at all; if 
advantageous, he is wrong in stinting the supply. 

Another curious glimpse into the peculiar constitution of Earl 
Grey’s mind is afforded by this same convict controversy: it is the 
unaccountable pertinacity with which he clings to foregone con- 
clusions against any amount of contradictory testimony. Copies 
of the petitions to the Queen from the Australian Colonies, 
on the subject of transportation since the year 1838, have just 
been presented to the House of Commons. There are ten from New 
South Wales, thirteen from Van Diemen's Land, and three from 
New Zealand. They are signed by thousands ; and with two ex- 
ceptions they are all earnest prayers for the sureease of convict 
transportation. One exception isa protest from 390 inhabitants 


,of Van Diemen’s Land, against the proceedings at an Anti-Convict 


meeting; who decline to offer “any opinion on the question as to 
whether it be desirable that convict transportation to this colony 
should forthwith cease.” The other is a petition from 452 “em- 
ployers of labour” in New South Wales; who represent that the 
price of labour in that colony has of late increased 50 per cent; 
that this is incompatible with a fair profit upon agricultural and 
pastoral investments; and that therefore a supply of assigned con- 
victs—in other words, of white slavyes—ought to be sent to them. 





Yet in the face of such evidence that an overwhelming majority 


‘of the colonists are hostile to convict transportation, Ear] Gre 


maintains that they are awakening from what he te 0 
sient delusion that it is injurious to them! vane 
By such wilful blindness, and by such self-contradicting ar 
ments, are the earnest and reiterated prayers of the Australians to 
be relieved from the infliction of convict transportation resisted, 
The conclusive and irresistible answer to all such so histry is to be 
found in the position broadly laid down by the Bichep of Oxf rd 

on the 9th instant, in a speech that appears to have been geen 

imperfectly reported. The real question at issue is, wheth 

Great Britain has a right to contaminate other regions of the 
earth by shovelling out her criminal population upon them, 
Every country has enough to do to struggle against its jp. 
digenous rascals. Surely it is the height of injustice in g 
powerful nation to relieve itself of those troublesome inmates } 
compelling weaker and less numerous communities to receivs 
them. The depraved characters that Britain gives birth to are here 
comparatively innoxious: they are known and watched with 
jealous care, and the honest portion of society is numerous and 
strong enough to keep them down. But in Australia their 
vicious propensities are unknown or less known; society jg 
less on its guard against their nefarious practices, and’ Jess 
strong in numbers to control them. It is no answer to so con- 
clusive a plea, to say that the Colonies have hitherto cop. 
sented to this violation of their natural rights. They con- 
sented in an evil hour, from a shortsighted greed of material 
wealth: as soon as they awakened to a sense of the moral 
degradation to which they exposed themselves by their blind 
covetousness, they prayed to have the fatal boon withdrawn, 
The opposition to the perpetuation of the convict system in Aus- 
tralia has been the consequence of a moral improvement of the 
community there. Under the convict system the Australians en- 
joyed the advantages of compulsory unpaid or underpaid labour; 
ut the character of their white slaves was such as threatened by 
its contamination to demoralize the whole community. The self- 
denial which preferred morality to pecuniary gain deserved better 
treatment at the hands of the Imperial Government than to haye 
their original acquiescence in the abuse made a plea for its con- 
tinuance. 


tran. 





STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPH OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
PRINCIPLE. 

THE novelty of the facts of all kinds concentrated by the Festival 
of Industry, cannot fail to throw useful light on many interesting 
problems, especially such as pertain to the state and progress of 
nations. There may be shading in the picture—it is Nature's uni- 
versal set-off to every brightness; but the most cursory glances 
attest general superiorities over antecedent examples of reclaimed 
existence. Morally and materially we transcend ; in social usages, 
in laws and political securities, no less than in creative powers, 
men, institutions, and inorganic matter, have been made more 
subjective to human felicities. These advances too on the past 
may be held as pure gain, with little if any compromise of natural 
or inherited gifts ; and the civilized man of the nineteenth century, 
in the mere freedom and energy of his physical being, would not 
suffer in comparison with any preéxisting or aboriginal type. 

But that which will most commend the present emulative ga- 
thering to the notice of a future age, is the illustration it affords of 
the growth and triumph of the Industrial Principle. Of this de- 
es gg and success no nation offers so instructive a lesson as 
England. We were not always first in the race ; we began humbly 
and helplessly enough, and the expansion of an oak from an acorn 
is not more extraordinary than that of British Industry. 

The cycle we have run is complete. Foreigners were our pri- 
mary teachers in commerce and useful arts; they manufactured, 
traded, banked, and carried for us; they did everything, in short, 
except fight for us. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
in relation to the more advanced states of Germany, Italy, and 
the Low Countries, we did not stand higher than Australia or the 
dependent Colonies of North America. Rich we doubtless were 
then in raw materials—in wool, tin, lead, and iron—but unskilled 
in the arts by which they could be made most serviceable. For a 
knowledge of these we were indebted to strangers; who either in- 
structed us in the mysteries of dyeing, fulling, and weaving, or 
took away our homely products, returning them in a more usable 
form, together with their own choicer luxuries of silks, linens, 
tissues, books, household furniture, wines, and drugs, in exchange 
for our coarse cloth, sheep, beer, and cheese. The Flemings and 
Florentines were our chief benefactors in this traffic. The business 
of brokering, wholesale dealing, and of Threadneedle Street, was 
chiefly done by Lombards or Genoese ; the Germans were the great 
shipping interest of the age; and the vessels of Bremen, Lubeck, 
Hamburg, or other Hanse Towns, aided by those of the Nether- 
lands, were almost solely employed in the marine transit of com- 
modities. 

All is changed. How we escaped from industrial thraldom— 
first equalled and finally outstripped our Continental neighbours— 
is an interesting inquiry. Earlier emancipation from feudalism, 
and from the mummeries and superstitions of medieval Popery, 
were the earliest auxiliaries. Our insular position and sea-breezes, 
with a more strengthening diet, were also no doubt contributory. 
Next was the native stamina of the Anglo-Saxon race cobperating 
with Norman energy, and the fusion of the disorderly Heptarechy 
into one consolidated state; with the other needful appliance of 
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rogress of not disdaining to learn from our superiors. But in 
the end, black ingratitude was evinced, in first profiting by the 
foreigner, emulating him, then, when his tutorial aid had become 
unnecessary, ruthlessly expelling him from the kingdom. In lieu 
of a miserable jealousy, permanent amalgamation, with the greater 
capital, science, and enterprise of the stranger, would, it is pro- 
babe, have been more accelerative of national progress : but the 
s otherwise ordered. 

Self-dependent now, we became inexorably Conservative. Masters 
of arts, and of the principal raw materials of manufacture, we de- 
termined carefully to husband them and guard against other people’s 

icipation. Hence arose that curious chapter in Protective 
istory, When, under the first Stuart, the entire trade and industry 
of the realm had been resolved into innumerable jealous monopolies. 
Both foreign and home commerce were so bandaged. Nobody, 
for instance, unless he was a member free of the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers of the city of Bristol, could iiade with France. 
The Merchant Adventurers of London, numbering 4000 incorpo- 
rators, were alone privileged to trade with Germany and the 
Netherlands. Trade to the “ Levant seas” was assigned to the 
keeping of a Turkey Company ; and from the East, spices and 
calicoes were solely received from the newly-incorporated East 
India Company. Internal trade was similarly allotted, the Mer- 
chants of the Staple enjoying exclusively the right of dealing in 
the chief home commodities. The manufacturing arts were also 
tied up. Scarcely an article could be named the sale or manufac- 
ture of which was not in the grasp of a patentee. Even the exer- 
cise of industry, if skilled, was fettered; and all the principal 
towns swarmed with guilds and chartered trades, governed with 
by-laws, which were vigilantly enforced against all competitors 
in their several crafts. 

London was proudly preéminent in the rigorous maintenance of 
this exclusive system. It held all to be aliens though English- 
men if not born within the clang of Bow-bells; if not citizens, 
they were outsiders—barbarians, in short, not eligible to civie im- 
munities. They might trade in gross or wholesale, not retail, 
and have a shop for the exposition of their goods, but on no ac- 
count be domiciled among the cejestials within the mural cordon 
of Temple Bar, Moorgate, Cripplegate, or other postern. Reeci- 
procity there was none; for if a Londoner went beyond the walls 
the country was all champaign to him, and nowhere was he allowed 
to be interrupted, any more than royalty, by the payment of tolls. 
Even City dames had special privileges ‘in respect of their cham- 
bers, Oe wane ek. as they still are, to trade on their own 
account, employing, it may be, the non-naturalized husband as 
clerk or bookkeeper. Relaxation in these strange exceptionals 
is only of recent date; mostly they are still in force ; aa it isa 
fact in the history of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that happening to 

int a picture or two in the City he was pounced upon for large 
“ and obliged to enrol himself a freeman of the worshipful 
a of “ Painters and Stainers.” 

these fences and invidious distinctions among members of the 
same community must have been heavily vexatious, especially 
towards such interests as could not retaliate by countervailing mo- 
= The landed interest, for example, must have been parti- 
eularly annoyed; it could not be incorporated in a guild, nor en- 
close rural industry by the curtilage of walls. But the lords of the 
soil were not idle or unavenged, for they indemnificd themselves 
amply in another shape. Legislators by inheritance, they took 
measures to protect their order; and if their woollens, cutlery, 
haberdashery, or other necessaries, were made dear by industrial 





they do not clash, but if left free, work out for the common benefit 
their fittest channels, as river-streams their natural beds. 

It is a consummation devoutly to be wished. And this brings 
us to the end of our story, and the goal all nations are com- 
memorating. England redeems her errors of the dark ages. 
Foreigners are not repelled, but invited ; our tables spread for them, 
our mansions, temples, and repositories of art, opened for their en- 
joyment, profit, or edification: and thus is generously liquidated 
In our more prosperous plight the debt we owe to the faded glories 
of Genoa, Venice, Antwerp, and Hanseatic Germany. 





VISITS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 
Tus time, we will enter the building by the Eastern approach, which is 
reserved exclusively for foot-passengers. 

You are pleased to note how much more orderly and beautiful are 
the extensive compartments here allotted to American industry and art; 
though, on examination, you still find cause to “guess” that our cousins 
have “calculated” somewhat in their “ whip-all-creation” style, the 
quantity of space which they could well and creditably occupy. An 
American friend, however, encourages us to hope that there is a “ con- 
siderable spec more of notions” yet coming over, for display in their 
compartment. Almost as you enter, you discover an addition to the in- 
teresting American objects: a model, done to scale, by Mr. Catlin, the 
Indian traveller, of the Niagara Falls; which gives you at once the true 
scale of this ocean cascade, by combining it with the landscape of the 
hills and forests around. The English observer, however, wishes for 
fuller topographical explanations than are youchsafed. On the Northern 
side of the American department, is a court full of machinery, containing 
instruments whose theoretical ingenuity and practical finish of work- 
manship place American inventors and artisans on a par with our own in 
some particular divisions. 

Passing up the Foreign nave till you come to France, you are astonish- 
ed every step at the progress made during the past week in completing 
exhibitional arrangements; if you had come every day you would have 
been as often struck with the advance: it is indeed by this movement 
onwards that you now feel how little of the Exhibition was really completed 
when it was inaugurated. Even now there is a vast deal to be 
done. 

On the ground floor, France has, in evident competition with Austria, 
fitted up a salon with choicest specimens of her furnishing art. Above 
are the tapestries of Gobclin, below the rich carpeting of Aubusson and 
Beauvais ; it presents a superb assortment of Sevres porcelain ; and is 
embellished with marble sculptures and a profusion of smaller fine-art 
decorations; while around are ranged some hight but brilliant couches or 
chairs, bedight with gilding, cnamelling, and sumptuous embroidery. 
You note also a gigantic buffet of oak, nearly thirty feet high—by far 
the largest in the Exhibition: its massive entablature is supported by 
four human figures as large as life, “ symbolizing the four quarters of the 
world.” On the front of some of the French bays are a variety of beauti- 
ful philosophical instruments—astronomical and chemical: and if you 
step into one of the Northern bays, you may sce a French lady busy 
with an instrument which geometrically diminishes a drawing sheis tracing 
with her pencil: the instrument copies with faithful exactness the angu- 
lar tracery of florid Gothic architecture, the dotted tints of a finely-toned 
lithograph, or the microscopic lines and shadowings of a daguerreotyped 
moss. 

Passing beyond France, you enter the compartments of Tunis and 
China on your left, the very next to the transept. In Tunis is a bazaar 
fitted out with all the native articles of dress, from the plain cottons 
which constitute the turban and the flowing body garments of the simple 


| Bedouin, to the embroidered silks and velvets, almost encased with gold 


franchises, they were fully reimbursed by bounties paid out of the | 


pockets of consumers for the export of corn to make bread scarce, 
or by artificially enhancing its price at home by heavy fixed or 
sliding duties on its importation from abroad. 

From this complication of injustice, sclf-detriment, and obstrue- 
tiveness, it is wonderful how the empire has escaped; everybody 
trying to injure in lieu of help everybody, being precisely the po- 
sition in which the community had been placed by ancestral wisdom. 
The process of emancipation was not an casy or a speedy one, and a 
century at least has been spent in its consummation. But the tri- 
umph is complete; of which the Crystal Palace is a glittering and 
living proof, that renders detailed exposition of the sequel super- 

uous. 

_As was most meet, reform began at home. “ Why should a na- 
tion be banded against itself?” must have been the first obvious 
inquiry. Cities, counties, provinces of the same kingdom, could 
not have divided or conflicting interests. Why, then, town against 
town, or towns against country, or different classes in the same 
town or district, occupied in different pursuits all beneficial to all 
—why should they be arrayed against each other, as, if not alike, 
mutually useful and dependent? It was a contradiction, intestine 
war in place of nationa ity; and the irresistible truth burst forth, 
under whose influence burgh-walls were allowed to decay, city- 
= to rot on their hinges or light up Guy Faux fires, and con- 
ederate guilds to become obsolete, or dwindle into the idle pa- 
geantry of a Gog and Magog procession, a Preston septennial show, 

or Coventry flight of the aan Lady Godiva. 
great principle was abroad, that only needed spreading. In- 
ternational amity and unrestricted mercantile intercourse form 
only corollaries to the freedom of domestic trade and industry, 
uropean nations are not more severed than the provinces, cities, 
or nages, were in France and England under the Plantagenets 
or the Valois, Why not draw still closer industrial ties, or make 


one Zollverein of the entire family of Europe, not even excluding 
our American brethren ? 


Each state has its special capabilities ; 





and precious stones, which cover the chiefs of tribes and the rulers of 
kingdoms on the Mediterranean shores of Africa. Such a collection of 
Chinese art certainly never was before seen out of the flowery land: the 
bowls, and greater specimens of china, with patterns grotesque yet not 
without a certain classic abstraction of Chinese grace and beauty, and 
colours blended with a skill and artistic feeling that might instruct as 
well as astonish us Europeans ; the ivory balls, one within another to the 
fiftieth generation—the magic of our youth and the amazement of our 
grown understandings; and the landscapes in rare woods and ivory, 
carved with a minute fidelity that only undeceives you by the colour 
of the material. 

In the transept, the canopy which overhung the Royal group on the 
opening-day is removed: if you had visited from day to day, you would 
note another alteration, with some regret. The raised dais was taken 
possession of by the public from the second day of the Exhibition : its 
highest tier gave a good point of view to range the eye afar for approach- 
ing friends; and its successive steps gave bevies of beauties their best 
advantage for an irregular display 4 la Watteau. The groups we have 
seen reclining in every variety of pose on those steps can no longer dis- 
pose themselves picturesquely ; the dais is removed; and we may now 
see nothing but rows of sixes, eights, and tens, like girls at school sitting 
back to back on their forms, or elsewhere in short straight parterres, 
like the gilliflowers and mignionette which you place in boxes at your 
street-windows. 

On the English or Western side of the transept, you sce fresh evidences 
of the growth of the Exhibition: within a few days the East India Com- 
pany has added, in a great case—the riches of which are jealously guarded 
by plate glass and brazen rails—a collection of magnificent Mogul jewel- 
lery, personal habiliments, and horse trappings. The Koh-i-noor here 
has its glories emulated on a diminished seale, by a diamond larger than 
the red diamond on a playing-card, and called “ the Sea of light.” The 
extent and value of the collection of the East India Company are not ge- 
nerally known: in some future number we will give indications of its 
extent, and point out features of its interest that do not lie on the surface. 

In the English nave the signs of progress are not so marked: yet here, 
day by day, you note additions. For instance, the wonderfully complete 
series of tlax-machinery, covering some half an acre of ground by itself, 
is not yet put in moving order; the workmen are still busy with their 
thousands of spindles, screws, and nuts: when it is set in motion, you 
will have a flax-factory bodily transported from Belfast to the Exhibition 
for work under your own studying eye. To the locomotive engine de- 
partment the Great Western Railway Company have just sent a mam- 
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moth engine, which with its tender weighs nearly fifty-three tons—about 
three times the weight of ordinary passenger-engines: it is able to draw 
about a thousand passengers at an average speed of a mile a minute, with 
occasional friskings at a considerably higher velocity,—the pace of a car- 
rier-pigeon through the air being about one mile a minute, or rather less, 
Such a monster must digest a coal stratum at a meal, and breathe forth a 
mineful of steam and carbonic acid gas at every snort. 

Before ascending for the first time into the galleries, we must return to 
the French department, and look at their display of goldsmith’s and sil- 
versmith’s art: for up-stairs is the corresponding display of our English 
jewellers. 

There is one thing in the French collection which has no sort of paral- 
lel in ary other national display. It is a cabinet-table of silver inlaid 
with gold, and richly enamelled. 
somewhat formal, befitting the purity of the metallic tints: but the de- 
tailed ornamentation ‘is in modern taste. A delicate tracery of inlaid 
work gives a general harmonious tone, which contrasts with and adds to 
the brilliancy of the crystal mirror, and of the silver where it appears in 
its virgin surface ; while it throws up the metallic primary colours of the 
enamel work with the splendour of precious stones, The piece is inde- 
scribably beautiful as a work of art; but to us Northerns it has some- 
what an air of congealed comfort and taste. Crystal splendours are best 
appreciated in the Tropics, and by those Sultans who refuse to believe in 
ice. When you have admired this principal work, you will have admired 
almost the only thing that decidedly eclipses our own work in the pre- 
cious metals, Much of the French work in silver shows a fine adapta- 
tion of beautiful vegetable forms in the making of fruit-baskets, and pieces 
of a similar character: but you do not see so great a range of conception 
beyond this field as you expected. 

‘Pass now across the transept into the British nave, and seck, in the 
Southern gallery, the exhibition of work made by the English workers in 
silver and gold. There is a goodly show: you are at once struck with 
the greater generality of smooth surfaces, and at first sight you think you 
note a homeliness of design; but you will find specimens of the most 
elaborate finish, and rich detailed ornament ; 
think that what seemed plainness was due to greater breadth and simpli- 
city of design. 
statuary moulding ; and if there is less taste shown in adapting the beau- 
ties of vegetable nature, there is greater skill in the illustration of the 
work by the history or moral of animal life. Upon the whole, you are 
surprised that in this department of art our Parisian friends are so little 
our superiors. 

Opposite or nearly opposite to the work in precious metals, is the Eng- 
lish display of the various china and porcelain wares—in the Northern 
Gallery from the transept-corner both along the transept and for some 
distance along the nave. ‘The display here made is one of the most cha- 
racteristic parts of our national contribution. It is altogether above 
comparison with that made by any of our foreign rivals —despite the spe- 
cialities which France, Saxony, and Holland, can contribute in some 
particular departments of the manufacture. 

We mentioned that Belgium and the Zollverein have exhibited a re- 
markable display of cutlery : as an offset, we ourselves make a display in 
the department of iron castings, which encourages strong hopes that Ber- 
lin will not remain unrivalled in that department: the gates of the Coal- 
brook Dale Company in the transept are equally beautiful in their general 
design and exquisite in the sharp delicacy of their castings. 

One final glance into another department, the comparative national ex- 
cellency of which, English and French, cannot yet be fully estimated —that 
of the laces and silks. The differences of the two are only appreciable by 
the cultivated eye: in the English you see a wonderful variety of design, 
embracing elaborate geometrical combinations, and beautiful studies from 
nature : the different French sorts have their counterparts in various Eng- 
lish sorts, and the differences of merit appear to be in degree rather than 
in species : you see a more delicate harmony of composition in the French, 
as you see in the Indian shawls that higher species of harmony in colours 
which they excel in; but in the English productions you recognize a 
freshness and individuality of beauty which impress you with the belief 
that it is an English art whose growth you are watching, and that nature, 
as you see it in this your own country, is supplying the types. IHowever, 
we may yet be further excelled in these departments, for the French show 
is not nearly completed. The preparations for a display of the silks and 
velvets from Lyons are on a gigantic scale, and in this division we may 
expect to be overmatched. 





The Queen and Prince Albert, sometimes with two of their children 
only, at other times with some of their foreign guests also, visited the 
Exhibition last Saturday, and nearly every day in this week; generally 
choosing an early hour or two in the morning, between nine and eleven. 

The following table of the receipts at the doors up to Monday last has 
been published. 


May 20, at 10. .cccccccccccccccee £560 0 0 
M- GEA. cnactesesecsevcces 82 0 0 
May Sth, at 5s....ccccccccccceeee 1362 10 0 
May Gth, at 5s....ccccceecceseeee 145810 0 
May 7th, Ob Ge.cccccccccccesescee 179015 0 
PEAY GEM, BF Ge. ccccoescccssccceee WIS O O 
BE Wey BE Oiiaccccecccesccccess Eee 80 © 
May 10th, at 5s. ...cccccccesceee 184315 0 
May 12th, at Se. wccccccscccccccce 1597 10 0 

Total....ceeee £12,937 10 0 


The influx was great again on Tuesday, the receipts for the five-shilling 
entrances being 2159/.; not so great on Wednesday, owing to a dull morn- 
ing; but on Thursday it rose higher than ever, and the receipts at the 
five-shilling fee were 24307. The sale of season-tickets also increases ; 
nearly a thousand pounds’ worth were sold on Thursday. 

The amount yesterday was the largest that has yet been received, and 
the visitors were the most numerous. Of the five-shilling fees 2577/. 10s, 
were taken; and for additional season-tickets 1600/. was received. The 
crowd is supposed to have at one time numbered forty thousand persons. 

Professor Cowper gave his first lecture to the students of King’s Col- 
lege, within the building, on Thursday. 

Corporation of London has resolved to give an entertainment— 
perhaps a serics—to the distinguished foreigners who visit London on 
oecasion of the Exhibition; and the Clothworkers Company, and other 


guilds, will follow the example. 


and you will presently | 





The general design is antique, and | : ‘ | , J 
6 “i : | tact, with the safe prudence of the American printer; like him 
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Some of the compositions have the large free spirit of | 


| which yet survives; a party-bounded, well-meaning, 





| in sooth, he was rather jogtrot. 


BOOKS. ~ 


LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES.* 


THe late Edward Baines, of the Leeds Mercury, and for some 
time a representative of Leeds, was compared by his friends to Ben. 
jamin Franklin. He himself, too, was inclined to encourage the 
idea; and on one occasion, at a sort of fancy assembly at Preston 
where the assumption of a character was required, he went in the 
costume of the philosopher of Philadelphia. This masquerade 
about reached the truth; Baines resembled Franklin in secondaries 
and externals. He had the industry, the business energy and 





Baines was descended from a family in the status of a franklin 
like him, he made his way to competence and public estimation, 
through his own exertions; and he obtained this estimation with. 
out great wealth, which, like Franklin, he did not seem to care for, 
Here the parallel ends. The sphere of action within which Baines 
acted was much more limited than that which Fortune created for 
Franklin ; and save in some local parish matters he never rose 
to a post of command, much less of leadership. In the higher 
qualities that are requisite to give permanent fame, Baines bore 
no resemblance to Franklin. In mere literature, he wanted the 
humour, the terseness, the point, and felicity of the American ; 
He had none of Franklin’s origi- 
nality either in letters or moral and material philosophy ; still lee 
could he be said to have embodied in his own character a great 
leading movement of the advancing world, as Franklin did in his 
utilitarian philosophy. A Baines might be found at any time in 
any large and active business-town in England, especially during 
the stirring days of the war: fora serious man of good health, 
steady industry, vigorous economy, and plain habits, acquiring 
property and distinction in his country-town, and even represent- 
ing it, is not a rarity in England. The greater celebrity that Baines 
reached was owing to his connexion with the Leeds Mercury, though 
not altogether through it. He was among the first who gave weight 
and character to the provincial press ; but it was not his paper so 
much as his Reform Whiggery that made him generally known, 
He was less celebrated as a publicist than as the organ and adyo- 
cate of a numerous party. That he was a conscientious advocate 
is matter of course ; no other can be permanently useful, or even 
properly do his work. He was in fact a fair specimen of a race 
and sincere 
Ante-Reform-Bill Whig-Liberal. 

Mr. Baines was born in 1774, near Preston. After he had been 
at two grammar-schools, his father took him to assist in his own 
business, which was that of a cotton-spinner ; but young Edward's 
bias was to literature, so he was apprenticed toa printer. In 1795 
he went to Leeds, in the character of a “ turnover”—that is, an ap- 
prentice who is turned over from one master to another, though 
Baines turned himself. On the expiration of his indentures, he 
started in business as a printer and stationer, with a small capital; 
married into a Dissenting family ; associated with Dissenters, who 
were then generally Whigs, or Parliamentary Reformers, (few 
Whigs in that day got as far as Parliamentary Reform,) and gra- 
dually advanced in life. Towards the close of the century the 
Leeds press was in the hands of the Tories; and the provincials 
increased the bitterness if not the spirit of the Antijacobin. The 
teformers became anxious to have a journal of their own; and in 
1801 Edward Baines purchased the old Leeds Mercury, assisted 
therein by a subscription of a thousand pounds, which he subse- 
quently repaid. Ienceforward, Mr. Baines was engaged as a jour- 
nalist in all the events of his time; and later in life he tooka 
somewhat conspicuous part in public as a speaker or agitator. In 
1834 he was elected Member for Leeds, on the resignation of Mr. 
Macaulay for his Indian appointment; and continued to sit-till 
1841, when he retired on the dissolution of Parliament after the 
vote of no-confidence in the Melbourne Ministry. His health was 
sinking under his Parliamentary career; for although he was not 
yet seventy, his constitution very vigorous, and sickness almost 
unknown to him, it is late at sixty to begin the fatigues and ex- 
citement of a Parliamentary life. He died in 1848; and great 
marks of respect were shown by his townsmen on the occasion of 
his funeral. In early life he had no sense of vital religion, though 
his connexions were among Evangelicals, and his wife was a 
woman of somewhat eminent piety. As age approached, he be- 
came serious, and died in a frame of mind to satisfy his religious 
friends. 

In itself and its concomitants, the life of Edward Baines was 
worth telling. If not quite the Franklin he and his friends 
thought, his career points the same moral to youth of the hum- 
bler middle classes ; although it must be observed that success wit 
a very small capital was easicr in the last century than now. His 
connexion with the provincial press in almost its slightest and its 
most elaborate epochs fitly introduces a sketch of its history ; his 
management of the Leeds Mercury associated him as an actor at 
all events with the events of the century, so far as they were con- 
nected with Yorkshire ; and his senatorial eareer, holding as he did 


the pen of a ready writer in his correspondence, lets the reader be- 
hind the scenes during the busy and exciting times of the Reform 


Ministries. The objection to the manner of the telling is one not 
easily obviated when a son is the biographer. _ It is not ¢ xactly 
that'a false estimate is made of the merits of the father, but the 

* The Life of Edward Baines, late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. | 
Edward Baines, Author of “The History of the Cotton Manufacture. 
by Longman and Co.; and by Reid Newsome, Leeds. 


By his Son, 
» Published 
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qhole is pitched in too high a key. Edward Baines is indirectly 
held up as a sort of pater neas—a founder instead of a citizen of 
the state. The tales too, partakes of this lofty tone, and is in 


many places a mixture of the ee and the platform. The | 


same cause of error has unduly extended the work, by dwelling 
too long upon matters which are of a purely local character, or 
with which Mr. Baines was only connected in common with the 
world at large. The book, however, is a good and useful book as 
it stands, though it might be improved by a judicious revision. 
Although the Leeds Mercury was first raised to a high character 
by Mr. Baines, it was nearly a century old when he became con- 
nected with it. 
“The Leeds Mercury was one of the oldest of the provincial newspapers ; 
been originally established in May 1718, by John Hirst. The 
earliest numbers known to be in existence are from Nov ember 10, 1719, to 
November 8, 1720, in the possession of the author. Like the other weekly 
newspapers of the time, it was then of insignificant dimensions: it was 
printed in twelve pages, of small quarto size and large type, containing al- 
er about five thousand words, or little more than the contents of two 
Tome of the modern paper: the price was three-halfpence: it was un- 
stamped, the stamp-duty being levied only on papers of a single sheet, 
whereas the Mercury consisted of a sheet and a half. It contained seraps of 
London and foreign news, all extracted from the London papers, but not 
more than a paragraph of local news about once in a month. The title was, 
‘The Leeds Mercury, being the freshest advices, foreign and domestick : 
ther with an account of trade.’ A few years later, namely, in 1729-30, 
when still in the hands of the same publisher, it was printed in four quarto 
containing about as much matter as the twelve of an earlier date: it 
then bore a stamp, and its price was twopence. 
* ~ 7 . * 6 
“The following is a specimen of the nature of these local paragraphs, and 
of the style and grammar in which they were written. 
« ‘Leedes January 28 (1723). We hear from Woolley near Wakefield of 
a Apple-Tree that bloom’d in November last has now some scores of Apples 
thereon, some of which are said to be as big as Walnuts; and from Bately 
we are informed that young Stock-Doves was taken in that Parish a fort- 
night ago. And from Tong, in Christmas last, Eggs were taken out of a 
Magpy Nest; and at Stone Hill Top, near Yeadon, the like were taken 
there. 








* * . 7 . 

“That the reader may form an idea of the improvements effected in news- 

pers during the period that the Leeds Mercwry was in the possession of 
fir Baines, the following comparison is given on a single point, namely 
that of dimensions. 

Number of Words in a copy of the Leeds Merewry in 1801.... 21,376 
Ditto ditto in 1848 (including the weekly 
Supplement)............ + Seow 

“Tt will be immediately inferred, that a newspaper one cighth or one 
ninth of the present dimensions wes a very different atfair as to the editorial 
labour and care required, and also as to the information given and the influ- 
ence exercised by it, from the newspapers of the present day. But up to the 
year 1801, the Mercury, like almost every other provincial paper, had no 
editorial comments whatever: all the political paragraphs were then ex- 
tracted from the London papers.” 

A county election hotly contested is still an expensive affair ; 
but nothing to what it was before the change made by the Reform 
Act in the duration of the poll and the inerease in the number of 
polling-places. In the good old times, families were crippled for 
a generation, or ruined outright, by their struggles in the cause of 

arty. The great contest for Yorkshire between Lord Milton and 

r. Lascelles was celebrated for the recklessness with which 
money was scattered. What may be called the natural expenses 
of the fight were aggravated by impositions of all kinds: publi- 
cans on both sides charged for more liquors than they had in their 
houses, as was proved by the excise-oflicers. 

“Parliament was dissolved by the Whigs in 1806, and again by the Can- 
ning and Castlereagh Administration in 1807, At the former election the 
county of York was not contested. The Honourable Henry Lascelles, one 
of its previous representatives, had retired under a storm of unpopularity, 
having offended the manufacturing interest; and Mr. Walter Fawkes, of 

arnley, a generous patriot and a speaker of fervid eloquence, had come in 
with Mr. Wilberforce. But at the election of 1807 Mr. Lascelles again of- 
fered himself; and now Mr. Fawkes withdrew, not choosing to incur the 
heavy expense of contesting or the severe labour and responsibility of re- 
Presenting the county. He used to tell of the alarm he felt when, during 
the short time he was in Parliament, his servant frequently brought up a 
tray full of letters in a morning from his constituents. With all his fine 
talents and tastes, Mr. Fawkes was not a man of business, and he was not, 
therefore, calculated to watch over the interests of the largest of English con- 
stituencies. 

“Lord Milton, however, had just come of age; and being a young man of 
talent and high spirit, his father consented to his standing for Yorkshire. 

two great families of Wentworth and Harewood, representing the two 
great parties in the country, were thus directly pitted against each other; 
and the struggle was one of the most memorable and costly in the history of 
elections. Money was expended in frightful profusion during a fifteen-days 
poll ; and, according to the ancient usage, all the frecholders went to York 
to vote. The county was stirred up to its very depths, and the interest was 
a8 intense as it was universal. On the first day, Mr. Lascelles polled the 

ter number of votes ; on the second day , Lord Milton headed the poll . 
jut on the fifth day Mr. Lascelles passed his opponent, and kept the lead 
till the thirteenth’ day ; at the close of which the numbers stood—Milton 
10,313, Lascelles 10,255. Now the efforts were prodigious, and the excite- 
Ment maddening. At the final close of the poll, Lord Milton had 11,177 
Votes, and Mr. Lascelles 10,990. Mr. Wilbertorce, who received some votes 

m both sides, was at the head of the poll, having 11,808 votes. But 
Lord Milton had nearly 9,000 plumpers. The total number of votes ten- 
ered was 25,120, of which 23,056 were received. The contest cost Earl | 
Fitzwilliam and the Earl of Harewood each upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

.. Lhe great Yorkshire election first brought Mr. Baines fully out as a «a 
tical combatant. He had before avoided controversy as much as possible ; | 
ut now it could be avoided no longer. He« spoused the cause of Lord Milton 
With all his might. And fierce indeed was the paper war, exasperated on 
e of the Tories by defeat into extreme bitterness. The Leeds Mer- 

cury was the leading paper on the Whig side; it circulated in the manu- 


180,000 





uring districts, where Lord Milton’s chief strength lay; and its activity 
= zeal exposed it to the utmost resentment. The full vials of Tory w rath 
ere out upon it, scalding hot, through the organ of that party in 


Leeds 


Mr. Baines was active during those disastrous years that imme- 
| diately followed the peace, when 4 insolenee flushed with Na- 
poleon’s downfall was rampant, and distress from a variety of 
causes was rife among the people. In this period Mr. Baines did 
| good service, especially in exposing “Oliver the spy.” But the 
most interesting part of the political section of the book is his 
Parliamentary experience. ‘This was the plan of action of the 
| Whig Reformer,—a plan, we need not say, which eventually 
| worked the decline of the party he wished to serve. 

‘Within a few days after he had taken his seat, Mr. Baines thought it 
his duty to vote against Ministers on Mr. Hume’s motion to reduce the Army, 
on a motion of the same gentleman to reduce the General Staff, and ona mo- 
tion of Mr. Buckingham's for the appointment of a Committee to consider 
the practicability of dispensing with forcible impressment in the Navy. Ina 
letter of the date of the 5th March, he says— 

‘“**T shall vote for each measure upon what I think its merits, wuless the 
Ministers should seem to be at any time in danger, and then I would make 
some sacrifice of my individual views to serve or save them. I am going by 
invitation to dine with Lord Althorp on Saturday: if he should think my 
votes too free, he will not ask me to his Ministerial dinners again, and I 
must submit to the privation, as I shall without complaining.’ ”’ 

The following passages give an idea of the life and labours of 
the hardest worked man in her Majesty’s dominions, a business 
M.P. who represents a large and commercial constituency. 

“He received every attention he could wish from the members of his party ; 
as will be inferred from a letter to a member of his family, giving a few 
ag ulars that might gratify their curiosity. Its date was the 30th 
May. 

“*T am going to dine by invitation with Lord Durham, at his house in 
Cleveland Kow. On Saturday week I dined at Mr. Beaumont’s, the M.P. 
for Northumberland; and the week before at the Lord Chancellor's (Lord 
Brougham’s) ; where the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Mulgrave, Lord Morpeth, and two of the Judges, Littledale and Wil- 
liams, were of the party. I have also dined at Mr. Charles Wood's; and of 
course have had suflicient hospitality shown me. The dinners are very 
sumptuous, but the conversation is of a very miscellaneous kind, partly po- 
litical, partly statistical, but principally suchas you find at the dinner-tables 
of private gentlemen. There is no excess in drinking. The company ge- 
nerally sit down about half-past seven, and separate after tea, to be home 
about eleven. The most perfect freedom, and I may say equality, prevails ; 
there is no affectation of rank or dignity, and the conversation is as free and 
easy as you would find at the table of a Leeds merchant or a Leeds printer. 
No ladies, not even the mistress of the house, are present, either at dinner or 
in the drawingroom afterwards. I have only been at one rout, that is at 
Mrs. Daniel Gaskell’s. The room was crowded with company, and | was in- 
troduced to Mr. Godwin and Miss Martineau: the former is a lively old man, 
nearly eighty it was said, though he did not look so old; and the latter a 
little body, who appears to no advantage in a room containing a hundred 
persons but not fit to accommodate fifty. Mr. and Mrs, Gaskell have been 
very kind: I dined there soon after I came to London, with Mr. and Mrs, 
Grote, Mr. Briggs of Halifax, and several other M.P.s. 

***T have thus made you up a letter of tittle-tattle, which the unexpected 
vacation, arising out of the pending Ministerial arrangements, has enabled 
me to write.’ 

** At the close of the first session, Mr. Baines wrote the following sketch of 
a week's work, as a specimen of the life of a Member of the House of 
Commons. 


“*JOURNAL OF A WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 

“* Wonday.—Rose at six, much refreshed by two successive good nights’ 
rest. Read Parliamentary papers and reports till eight; from the hour of 
post till half-past cleven corresponded with constituents ; at twelve attended 
the Ilouse to present petitions, but standing low on the ballot-list had not 
been called when the House adjourned at three. Attended Committees till 
four; House resumed at five; debate continued till nearly midnight: real 
business then began; continued till three in the morning, when the 
House adjourned. Walked home by morning twilight; pined a little 
after domestic comfort ; soon forgot all cares, public and private, in sleep. 

“* Tuesday.—lKose at seven; read over petitions to be printed that day ; 
resumed correspondence after the arrival of the post with ten letters. At- 
tended the House at half-past eleven. In luck—name drawn out of the jar 
early, got on petitions; afterwards attended Committee till three. House re- 
sumed at five; sat till two o’clock next morning. 

“* Wednesday.—Rose at seven; attended to correspondence till twelve ; 
walked tilltwo; applied at the Board of Trade for information respecting the 
repeal of duties, and at the War-office for a soldier’s discharge; attended 
the ILouse at five; sat till half-past eleven. 

“* Thursday.—Rose at half-past six ; resumed perusal of Poor-law reports 

quite overwhelming. (A bill should be introduced to enable Members to 
read and think by steam-power.) Attended the morning sitting ; from thence 
to two Committees. The House met again at five; sat till half-past one 
o'clock in the morning. 

“* Friday.—lesumed perusal of documents at eight; attended Committee 
from twelve to four. The ITouse sat at five ; continued the sitting till three 
the next morning; a great deal of business done after midnight. 

“* Suturday.— Employed this day in bringing up arrears of correspondence, 
in taking exercise, and in reading and pondering over the copious Parlia- 


} 


mentary bill of fare for the next week. 

This is an example of the attentive consideration which Peel 
found time to pay to opponents among all the vast and trying mat- 
ters pressing upon him during his struggles in 1835, 

“The marvellous industry and energy of Sir Robert Peel during his three 
months’ tenure of office have often been the subject of admiration. The 
author of this memoir received a decisive evidence of Sir Robert's power of 
ipplication, as well as of his punctuality and remarkable courtesy ; for having 
sent to Sir Roberta copy of his ‘ History of the Cotton Manufacture,’ then 
just published, and little expecting that it would even be looked at in the 
midst of the lremier’s urgent engagements, he received a very handsome 
acknowledgment at some length, iv the Mimister’s own handwriting, and 
with remarks which showed that he had looked over the book with consider- 
able attention. Perhaps the insertion of the following note, received 


| from his father at the same time, will not be very severely censured, 
} though the chief motive to its publication must be admitted to be 


egotistical. 
*** London, February 25th, 1835. 

*“*Tast night Sir Robert Peel and I met aceidentally at the bar of the House 
of Commons ; when, after the usual salutations on meeting again after a dis- 
solution of Parliament, he said, ‘Iam much obliged to your son for the 
* History of the Cotton Manufacture,’ which he has been so kind as to send 
me. It has interested me much. It is a subject in which I take a lively in- 
terest. Ihave found time to examine it amongst my other pressing en- 
gagements. Present my best thanks to him for having produced such a 
book.’ To these compliments, which were addressed to me in a very easy 
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and familiar way, I replied, that there was no family in the kingdom that 
had done more than his to raise that manufacture to its present importance 
in the country; and that it afforded me, and I was sure it would afford you, 

tification to know that the work had interested him and merited the ap- 


oo 


probation that he had pleased to express.’’” , 





COLONEL CUNYNGHAME’S GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN REPUBLIC." 

Tue accidents of service found Colonel Arthur Cunynghame at 
Montreal in September 1850, with a seven-weeks leave, which he 
determined to employ in a survey of the United States from the 
Lakes to the Mississippi, with a little grouse-shooting on the 
Prairies as he went along. He proceeded to Chicago by railways 
and steamers on the lakes; had some good sport in the vicinity, 
though late in the season ; and then started for La Salle, a town 
situate at the head of the navigable waters of the Illinois. After 
some more shooting there, he made an overland journey to the Mis- 
sissippi ; and descended to New Orleans, stopping two days at St. 


Louis. From New Orleans he proceeded to Mobile ; and thence by | i 
- | employed at our repast, but actually was consummated after the signal had 


coach, railway, and sea steam-boats, made his way to New York, 





Boston, and Montreal. He called in passing at the principal cities | 
of the Southern States—Macon, Savannah, Charlestown, Richmond | 
| one appeared, however, sufficiently interested to vouchsafe even a thought, 


in Virginia, Washington, and Philadelphia; changing in fourteen 
days from the delightful autumn of the South to the stern winter 
of Canada, and throughout his journey making the most of his 
time. “During this excursion,” says the Colonel with military 
precision, “I visited every State in the Union, with the exception 
of six. I travelled over fifty-three hundred miles of the Republic 
by railway, by river, and by road ; and this my long journey was 
cametided in exactly fifty-three days, and my expenses amounted 
to about the sum of fifty-three natn sterling.” 

The extent and rapidity of the journey is something in itself, 
bringing home to the mind the vigour of the traveller, as well as 
a feature of the country, which has such an extent of territory 
and such facilities for getting along. Colonel Cunynghame had 
two objects in view, field-sports and soldiering, which gave a direc- 
tion to his inquiries and observations. It is more to the purpose 
that he is well fitted to travel with advantage, through the train- 
ing of varied military service, the experience which it gives, and 
his own native qualities. Asin his Recollections of Service in 
China, he exhibits a knowledge and appreciation of other matters 
than war and sports, or qualities connected with physical power. 
A good deal of experience enables him to look upon mere modes 
with indifference, and to take things as he finds them. He dis- 
plays his old turn for economical matters; the wonderfully rapid 
growth of the towns along the Western line of civilization being 
broadly and distinctly impressed upon the reader, while detailed 
information is at the same time furnished that will be useful to 
emigrants. The social peculiarities of the country also attracted 
his attention, whether small, as manners, or large, as the probable 
prospects of the great Republic. And none of these things are 
done by dry generalization, but illustrated by the incidents or cir- 
cumstances that induce the conclusion. 

Like Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, and some other travellers, 
Colonel Cunynghame has formed a better opinion of the Americans 
than common visitors have promulgated: unlike Lady Emmeline, 
Mr. Abdy, and others, his conclusions have not been drawn 
from select society, but such company as he fell in with in steam- 
ers, railways, coaches, and hotels, or wayside houses in the far 
West. In matters of the table, the Colonel does not think the 
Americans eat more than Englishmen, or show more impatience, if 
indeed so much—perhaps because the waiters would not readily 
bear it : and he speaks favourably of more substantial qualities. His 
great objections are to the eternal spitting practised by everybody, 
and the indifference often amounting to incivility on the part of bar- 
keepers, waiters, and railway-conductors, in the Northern States ; 
in the South things are better. The only instance, however, of ac- 
tual rudeness Colonel Cunynghame encountered, was in a Southern 
railway; yet that melted under a speech. 

* About nine in the evening of the 14th of November, I started per rail 
for Philadelphia, distant ninety-nine miles. Shortly after quitting the ter- 
minus at Baltimore, I left my seat for a few moments, to speak to the con- 
ductor, who was in an adjoining car; but, to my surprise, on my return I 
found it occupied by two men: upon my remonstrating, one of them flew 
into a most violent passion, and said I might walk over his dead body to 
my seat. I calmly explained to him, that for such a trifle as any particular 
seat in a railway-car, [ had neither a wish to take his life nor lose my own 
in such an absurd contest; that there were plenty of vacant seats, concern- 
ing which there appeared no choice: upon which he became as quickly pa- 
cified, and desired his companion instantly to quit his seat for me. After a 
few moments’ silence, turning round to me, he said, ‘1 would have lost my 
life sooner than have given up that seat; but you talked so pretty-like, you 
pws conquered me.’ At the first halting-place, he was extremely desirous 

should enjoy a glass of cocktail at his expense; and on my declining, he 
appeared to have half a mind to recommence his quarrelsome behaviour ; 
but suddenly, taking up his coat, he vanished from the ear. I mention this 
circumstance, because during my entire excursion of upwards of five thou- 
sand miles in the United States, part of which journey was through so wild 
a country, this was the only instance in which I met with anything border- 
ing on rudeness of a personal character.” ‘ 

Slavery attracted a good deal of the traveller’s attention. At 
first, the satisfied appearance of the generality of the slaves, and 
what he heard in society as to the diseredit which attached to their 
ill-treatment, or the separation of families, disposed him to regard 
the institution with more lenity than subsequent experience proved 
that it deserved. He does not believe that ill-treatment generally 
takes place—perhaps not a separation of families if the owner can 

* A Glimpse at the Great Western Republic. By Lieut.-Col. Arthur Cunynghame, 
Sontieys ** An Aide-de-camp’s Recollections of Service in China.” Published by 








| the woman, if she is likely, gets another husband.’ 
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help himself; but this he cannot always do; and in case of in- 
solvency, death, or family changes, he is convineed that families 
are divided as a matter of course. The following conversation 
with a slave-dealer tells a good deal in connexion with the subject 
The scene is on a railway running through North Carolina ‘and 
Virginia. 

** At three p.m. we arrived at Godsborough: we here found dinner await 
ing us. Whilst getting into the cars, I observed standing near the dine: f 
one of them, a gang, as they were termed, of Negroes. It consisted of three 
women and two children. In a moment the steam-vessel blew a shril] blast, 
as usual the signal for starting, and commenced its movement. At the same 
time I observed two gentlemen at the door of the car in conversation, One 
appeared rather well-dressed ; the other was a short, stout, goodnatured-look. 
ing man. ‘These, it appeared, were slave-dealers. ‘Come,’ said the dandy 
dealer, ‘I'll give you twenty-one hundred and fifty for the lot,’ ‘Sa 
twenty-two hundred,’ said the stout man, in a huge waterproof, ‘and they 
are yours.’ ‘Well, done,’ said the first; ‘I hate not to do business,’ * Get 
in, you niggers,’ exclaimed both; and the sale was completed between their 
white masters. 

“ These five fellow-creatures were sold, nor did a compact embodying the 
happiness of five fellow-beings even take the same time to ratify that ‘we Were 


been given for the starting | of the cars, and during the time indeed that 
they were on the move. Secing that these slaves were all women, I inquired 
where their husbands, the probable fathers of these little children, were. No 


much less a reply. Both of these slave-merchants now fell into a long con. 
versation regarding their honourable employment; but presently the one 
who had sold the slaves came and seated himself near to me. It being the 
first transaction of the kind that I had witnessed, I felt the more interested, 
and made immediate inquiries respecting the property he had just disposed 
of. Great was his astonishment to perceive that I should feel any interest 
whatever in the matter. I said, by way of commencing our conversation 
that I considered the slaves dear at the price he had sold them. ‘Oh no; 
said he, ‘niggers, sir, are regulated by the price of cotton; cotton is ed 
high, and niggers are ris!’ He added, that the slave-merchant to whom he 
had sold them was a dealer from the lower Southern States; that he would 
now take them to Georgia or Alabama, and sell them for three thousand dol- 
lars. ‘Why,’ added he, ‘one little girl is a mulatto, and, as you might 
have perceived, nearly white; I purchased her only a few days since, from 
her father, who is a planter, and resides not far from hence. He was about to 
marry, and fearing a disturbance with his future wife, he sold both his child 
and her mother.’ ‘How do the slaves,’ I inquired, ‘bear this change in 
their masters and location?’ ‘Why,’ answered he, ‘they take on dread- 
fully at first; but when they are well fed with pork, corn-bread, and mo- 
lasses, they soon forget their former homes, and become reconciled to their 
new masters; for in this country they are nearly starved, being fed upon 
nothing but fish and sweet potatoes, and many whom I have bought at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen did not even know the taste of meat.’ 

“He then detailed an interesting account of his professional avocations. 
‘Oftentimes,’ said he, ‘the residents of these Eastern swamps own more 
than one hundred slaves ; they are of not much service to them ; but never- 
theless they frequently can scarcely be induced to part with them: I, how- 
ever,’ added the slave-dealer, ‘get among them, and after a hit or two at 
cards, I soon make them turn some of the slaves over tome.’ ‘ They some- 
times, then,’ said I, ‘separate families, and even the husband and wife’?’ 
‘Oh yes, certainly,’ said he; ‘but a husband soon finds another wife, and 
‘Do you often procure 
light-coloured slaves,’ I inquired; ‘and if so, are they in demand?’ ‘Oh 
yes, some nearly white,’ he replied, ‘and occasionally very intelligent and 
clever.’ This was the spontaneous and voluntary account given to me of his 
professional proceedings by the slave-dealer.”” 

The author’s remarks on the American army, and his deserip- 
tion of portions of the force that fell under his notice, are inform- 
ing. The following is from his account of a visit to West Point. 

** West Point is the military academy of the United States ; combining the 
instruction imparted to young men in England at the three establishments 
of Sandhurst, Woolwich and Chatham. It is situated about eighty miles up 
the Hudson river, in a commarding and most salubrious position, and is sur- 
rounded by as grand and lovely scenery as the world can boast of. I had a 
most agreeable journey on the railroad which runs on the verge of the Hud- 
son river. On my arrival at West Point I was received by the Commandant 
with great affability, and an officer of artillery was immediately requested to 
show me over the college. A vast range of new buildings have lately been 
constructed, to which the old ones, by being pulled down, are gradually as 
these are completed made to give place. They are situated on a plateau or 
broad step, on the lofty mountain-side ; by which they are sheltered in win- 
ter, and which in summer causes a cool draught of air constantly to cireu- 
late around them. The cadets were very comfortably lodged, two in each 
room; but, from the method in which they were arranged, they might more 
appropriately be said to possess each a small sleeping apartment and one 
common sitting-room for the two. The library is a handsome edifice, and in 
the interior very well fitted up. It was well stored with books, and deco- 
rated with numerous trophies from the Republic at Mexico. The cadets 
number about two hundred and fifty ; the appointments resting in the hands 
of the members of Congress, who each have the opportunity of presenting 
about one military candidate annually. 

“ Although the United States army is limited, yet from this source alone 
almost every vacancy is filled up; for although the President possesses the 
ower of giving commissions, yet he very rarely exercises it. Taking all 
eee Sod of the service collectively, there oceur about fifty vacancies in the 
y y at this college have 





army per annum; and should the usual period of stud ege ha 
elapsed prior to a vacancy having occurred, to prevent any idle habits being 
engendered the young men are attached to different corps, to do duty as 
supernumeraries until they can be regularly provided for. While at the col 
lege, they receive pay at the rate of twenty-eight dollars a month, besides 
rations and clothing. This sum is about equivalent to their expenses; and 
as the pay of an officer is quite sufficient to support him handsomely, and the 
system of purchasing promotion is unknown, a military presentation to West 
Point is tantamount to a provision for life. The studies are very severe m 
the spring, autumn, and winter; but during the two summer months (all 
work within doors is laid aside, a camp on the plateau is formed, and the 
students live in tents, sleeping on boards; no Pedding beyond a soldier's 
blanket being allowed them. They are then instructed practically in tield- 
fortifications, throwing up intrenchments and other field-works, besides prac- 
tical gunnery in all its branches, and a thorough course of laboratory work, 
such as making fusees, filling shells, &e. &c. The usefulness of this prac- 
tical instruction cannot be too highly commended ; and as every cadet who 
is about to enter any branch of the service is obliged to undergo it, each an 
every one of them must understand a considerable portion of the relines 
at least of all branches of the profession ; and in this respect I make bold to 
observe some little improvement might take place in the instruction of our 
military cadets at home. 
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“ This system of universal military instruction has many benefits: it in- 
sures that an officer, in whatsoever branch of the ae he may be, must 
have a certain knowled ge of all the rest; and shou d he be placed in a critical 

ition, it will enable him to place a reliance on his own resources, and en- 
able him to judge for himself; whereas, if he were ignorant of all but the 
immediate branc of the army in which he serves, he must be entirely de- 

dent in respect to all the rest upon those who are about him. : | 

“A troop of sixty horses is kept for the use of the cadets; who not only 
receive instruction in the school, but certain classes of them at stated periods 
ride in the country.” 


have got a kind of second manner, with more condensation and 
strength, without impairing his fancy, his feeling, or his felicity in 
bringing out the points of his subject. The following is an Anti- 
Calvinistic, perhaps scarcely an orthodox “Story”; but it is well 
conceived for the writer’s object, well and graphically told. 

** All the apple-trees in the garden had sprung out. They had made haste 
to get blossoms before they got green leaves; and all the ducklings were out 
in the yard—and the cat too! He was, so to speak, permeated by the sun- 
shine ; he licked it from his own paws; and if one looked towards the fields, 


| one saw the corn standing so charmingly green! And there was sucha twit- 


HANS ANDERSEN’S PICTURES OF SWEDEN.* 

Turis volume is so far of the nature of travels, that it seems 
founded on an excursion in Sweden: it is, however, rather a 
Swedish sketch-book than anything else. Andersen describes 
some of the most remarkable scenery, paints the manners and 
characters of the peasantry, selecting individuals as representa- 
tives of a class; he also gathers up the traditions connected 
with a place, or the historical anecdotes relating to a building, 
iving the reader the cream of the matter in a narrative and 
, oma form. Thus, for instance, “ Vadstene” opens with a 
icture of a turf cottage, and an old peasant grandmother, kind and 

Jeasant in a life of some sadness; happy in death. The reader 
js next carried to the old monastery, with anecdotes thrown into 
the form of story, of nuns with earthly lovers, who have suffered 
within the walls and fled from them, together with an outline of the 
life of Sweden’s Saint Bridget. The palace of Gustavus Vasa is then 
exhibited, and some of the worser traits in the hero’s life paraded 
for the edification‘of the reader. His selfishly cruel marriage in his | 
dotage, the dishonour and misfortunes of some of his children, are 
exhibited, not perhaps with exaggeration, but with some of the 
animus of a Dane, who may not in his heart of hearts forgive the 
liberator of Sweden the expulsion of the Danish tyrant and his 
troops. Occasionally Andersen walks among the utilities,—as in | 
his visit to the copper mine by the copper-coloured town of Fah- 
lun; though there he touches upon more human interests in the 
striking accidents that have happened in the mines. Now and then 
he handles graver topics,—as in the paper on “ Faith and Know- 
ledge ”; and sometimes he revels in pure description, mingled with 
fanciful or historical reverie. In the “ Puppet-Showman ” he does 
not forget his old friends the players. The itinerant is now the 
happiest man in the world; formerly he wanted one thing to make 
him happy. He was ambitious to be the manager of a real live 
company: a polytechnic student, whom he fell in with at a coun- 
try ond where he was exhibiting, cured him of his wish by magic, 
mesmerism, or wine. It is a piece of delicate and goodnatured satire. 

“*You wish to have your puppets animated; you would have them be- 
come real actors and actresses,’ said he, ‘and yourself be the manager? you 
then think that you would be perfectly happy ?’ 

“ ‘Now he did not think so, but I thought so; and we talked for and 
against; and we were just as near in our opinions as before. But we clinked 
our glasses together, and the wine was very good; but there was witchcraft 
in it, or else the short and the long of the story would be—that I was in- 
toxicated. 

“ ‘That I was not: my eyes were quite clear; it was as if there was sun- 
shine in the room, and it shone out of the face of the polytechnic candidate, 
so that I began to think of the old gods in my youth, and when they went 
about in the world. And I told him so; and then he smiled, and I durst 
have sworn that he was a disguised god, or one of the family! And he was 
80. My first wish was to be fulfilled : the puppets become living beings, and 
I the manager of men and women. We drank that it should be so! He put 
all my puppets in the wooden chest, fastened it on my back, and then let 
me fall through a spiral line. I can still hear how I came down, slap! I 
lay on the floor, that is quite sure and certain, and the whole company 
sprang out of the chest. The spirit had come over us all together; all the 
puppets had become excellent artists—they said so themselves—and I was 
the manager. Everything was in order for the first representation ; the 
whole company must speak with me, and the public also. The female dancer 
said, that if she did not stand on ene leg the house would be in an uproar: 
she was master of the whole, and would be treated as such. 

“She who played the queen would also be treated as a queen when off the 
stage, or else she should get out of practice; and he who was employed to come 
in with a letter made himself as important as the first lover. * For,’ said he, 
‘the small are of just as much importance as the great in an artistic whole.’ 
Then the hero demanded that the whole of lis part should only be retorts on 
making his exit, for these the public applauded; the prima donna would 
only phy in a red light, for that suited her best—she would not be blue: 
they were all like flies in a bottle, and I was also in the bottle—for I was the 
manager. I lost my breath, my head was quite dizzy! I was as miserable 
as aman can be; it was a new race of beings I had come amongst: I wished 
that I had them altogether again in the chest—that I had never been a ma- 
nager. I told them that they were in fact only puppets; and so they beat me 
to death. That was my feeling. 

“T lay on the bed in my chamber; but how I had come there from the | 
polytechnic candidate, he must know best—for I do not. The moon shone in 
on the floor where the puppet-chest lay upset, and all the puppets spread about 
—great and small, the se lot. But I was not floored! I sprang out of 

, and threw them all into the chest; some on their heads, and some on 
their legs; I smacked the lid down, and sat myself upon it: it was worth 
painting—can’t you conceive it? Ican! Now you shall be there!’ said I; 
‘and I will never more wish that you may become flesh and blood !’”” 

The great merits of Andersen are a poetical feeling, a vivid per- 
ception of the beauties of nature and the imaginative life that 
lurks under them, together with the power of presenting his ideas | 
im forms fanciful but vital. His great defects are wildness and 
want of reticence. He pours out his thoughts in diffuse words, till 
fertility becomes prolixity and imagination breaks bounds, There 
is less of this defect in his present book than in his former pro- | 
ductions. The fanciful may still predominate too much over the 
real, and things be presented in forms that owe their existence 
less to nature than to some combination in the writer’s mind; but 
Pictures of Sweden are closer in their style, very often more real 
in their substance and mode of presentation. The author seems to 
.* Pictures of Sweden. By Hans Christian Andersen, Author of ‘* The Impro- 

»” &c. Published by Bentley. 





tering and chirping amongst all the small birds, just as if it were a great 
feast. And that one might indeed say it was, for it was Sunday. The bells 
rang, and people in their best clothes went to church, and looked so pleased. 
Yes, there was something so pleasant in everything: it was indeed so fine 
and warm a day, that one might well say, ‘Our Lord is certainly unspeak- 
ably good towards us poor mortals !’ ; 

“But the clergyman stood in the pulpit in the church, and spoke so loud 
and so angrily! He said that mankind was so wicked, and that God would 


| -¢ them for it ; and that when they died, the wicked went down into 


iell, where they would burn for ever; and he said that their worm would 
never die and their fire never be extinguished, nor would they ever get 
rest and peace ! 

“It was terrible to hear, and he said it so determinedly. He described 
hell to them as a pestilential hole, where all the filthiness of the world 
flowed together. There was no air except the hot sulphureous flames ; there 
was no bottom; they sank and sank into everlasting silence! It was terrible 
only to hear about it: but the clergyman said it right honestly out of his 
heart; and all the people in the church were quite terrified. But all the 
little birds outside the church sang so pleasantly and so pleased, and the 
sun shone so warm,—it was asif every little flower said, ‘God isso won- 
ter a to us altogether!’ Yes, outside it was not at all as the clergyman 
preac red, 

“In the evening, when it was bed-time, the clergyman saw his wife sit se 
still and thoughtful. : 

“* * What ails you ?’ said he to her. 

“ * What ails me?’ she replied; ‘what ails me is, that I cannot collect 
my thoughts rightly—that I cannot rightly understand what you said; that 
there were so many wicked, and that they should burn eternally !—eternally, 
alas, how long! Tam but a sinful being, but I could not bear the thought 
in my heart to allow even the worst sinner to burn for ever. And how then 
should our Lord permit it? he who is so wondrously good, and who knows 
how evil comes both from without and within. No, I cannot believe it, 
though you say it.’ 

* * * * * o 

“Tt was autumn. The leaves fell from the trees; the grave severe clergy- 
man sat by the bedside of a dying person ; a pious believer closed her eyes— 
it was the clergyman’s own wife. 

“**Tfany one find peace in the grave, and grace from God, then it is thou,’ 
es the clergyman, and he folded her hands, and read a psalm over the dead 

ody. 

“And she was borne to the grave: two heavy tears trickled down that 
stern man’s cheeks; and it was still and vacant in the parsonage: the sun- 
shine within was extinguished—she was gone. 

“It was night. A cold wind blew over the clergyman’s head; he opened 
his eyes, and it was just as if the moon shone into his room. But the moon 
did not shine. It wasa figure which stood before his bed—he saw the spirit 
of his deceased wife. She looked on him so singularly afflicted ; it seemed as 
though she would say something. 

“The man raised himself half erect in bed, and stretched his arms out 
towards her. 

** “Not even to thee is granted everlasting peace. Thou dost suffer; thou, 
the best, the most pious!’ 

“And the dead bent her head in confirmation of his words, and laid her 
hand on her breast. 

*** And can I procure you peace in the grave ? 

* * Yes!’ it sounded in his ear, 

* * And how ?” 

“ «Give mea hair, but a single hair of the head of that sinner whose 
fire will never be quenched—that_sinner whom God will cast down into hell, 
to everlasting torment.’ 

“* Yes; so easily thou canst be liberated, thou pure, thou pious one? 
said he. 

“¢Then follow me,’ said the dead; ‘it is so granted us. Thou canst be 
by my side, wheresoever thy thoughts will. Invisible to mankind, we stand 
in their most secret places; but thou must point with a sure hand to the 
one destined to eternal punishment, and ere the cock crow he must be 
found.’ 

“* And swift, as if borne on the wings of thought, they were in the great 
city ; and the names of the dying sinners shone from the walls of the houses 
in letters of fire: ‘ Arrogance, Avarice, Drunkenness, Voluptuousness ;’ in 
short, sin’s whole seven-coloured arch. 

“* Yes, in there, as I thought it, as I knew it,’ said the clergyman, ‘ are 
housed those condemned to eternal fire.’ ”’ 

They visit the haunts of weakness, folly, and arrogance. They 
observe the wretched miser in his den; they see the felons in 
their prison; and the divine himself cannot doom them—nay, he 
eenien out his hand to save a felon eyen from human pain. 

“The scene changed, 

“They flew through rich halls and through poor chambers; voluptuous- 
ness and envy, all mortal sins strode past them. A recording angel read their 
sin and their defence: this was assuredly little for God, for God reads the 
heart ; He knows perfectly the evil that comes within it and from without, 
He, grace, all-loving kindness. The hand of the clergyman trembled; he 
did not venture to stretch it out to pluck a hair from the sinner’s head, 
And the tears streamed down from his eyes, like the waters of grace and 
love, which quenched the eternal fire of hell. 

“ The cock then crowed. 

“Merciful God! Thou wilt grant her that peace in the grave which I 
have not been able to redeem,’ 

“ ¢That I now have!" said the dead: ‘it was thy hard words, thy dark, 
human belief of God and his creatures, which drove me to thee! Learn to 
know mankind; even in the bad there is a part of God—a part that will 
conquer and quench the fire of hell.’ ? ’ 

“ And a kiss was pressed on the clergyman’s lips: it shone around him. 
God’s clear bright sun shone into the chamber ; where his wife, living, mild, 
and affectionate, awoke him from a dream, sent from God !”’ 
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Introduction to the History of the Peace. From 1800 to 1815. By 
Harriet Martineau. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from the Conquest 
to the End of the Thirteenth Century. With numerous Llustrations 
of existing Remains from Original Drawings. By T. Hudson Turner. 


Pictures of Sweden. By Wans Christian Andersen, Author of “The | 


Improvisatore,”” &c. 


Hore .Fgyptiace’; or the Chronology of Ancient Egypt discovered from 
Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon its Monuments, Xe. ; 
and Illustrations of the History of the First Nineteen Dynasties, 
showing the Order of their Succession from the Monuments. Dy le- 
ginald Stuart Poole. With Plates and numerous Cuts. 
{A revised and very extended edition of letters which were originally pub- 

in the Literary Gazette. The object of the work “is to explain the 
chronology and history of ancient Egypt. It is divided into two parts. The 
first part is an examination of the ancient Egyptian division of time, and 
the dates recorded on the monuments. The second part is an inquiry into 
the history of the first nineteen dynasties, and an application of the chrono- 
logy obtained in the preceding part to that history.’”” The author is indebted 
to his uncle, Mr. Lane, for the scheme of arranging the dynasties, although 
he tested it himself. Mr. Poole has come to the conclusion that the wra of 
Menes, the founder of the monarchy, was 2717 before Christ, or about half 
a century after the dispersion of mankind according to the chronology of the 
Septuagint. ] 

The Crystal Palace ; its Architectural History and Constructive Mar- 
vels. By Peter Berlyn and Charles Fowler junior. 

The architectural history of the “Crystal Palace,’ from the first contem- 
tion of the exhibition to the completion of Mr. Paxton’s design. It is 
Coat upon public or professional documents, and fully illustrated by plates, 
showing the construction of the building as well asits appearance. The best 
designs laid before the Committee, and buildings previously erected for simi- 
lar purposes, are also given.] 

A Treatise on Equivocation, &e. Edited by David Jardine, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

| eclebrated Jesuit tract on Equivocation, discovered at the time of the 

unpowder Plot in the chambers of Tresham. It is supposed never to have 
been printed ; and it was chiefly owing to the interest excited and the fa- 
cilities offered by that useful publication Notes and Queries that the manu- 
script was discovered in the Bodleian Library, to which it had been given 
by Laud. Mr. Jardine has prefixed a preface, in which he tells all that is 
known about the history of the book.] 

Skeleton Themes, intended to assist in teaching and acquiring the Art 
of Composition. By Margaret Thornley. 

[A series of subjects, with hints or outlines which the pupil is expected to ex- 
pand and fill up : they commence with simple narrative, and gradually pro- 
ceed to complex and abstract subjects. Whether this mode of teaching 
composition is the preferable, may be doubted. A writer always handles that 
best which he best understands ; and we suspect that matters personal to the 

upil—as an account of what he has seen in a walk or during a visit—will 
orm better themes than Alexander’s confidence in his physician, with which 
the book begins. If general topics are to be * set” to pupils, it seems a more 
advantageous mode to analyze some composition, and when the pupil has 
clothed the ideas, the master if not the student can compare it with the 
original. } 

Quakerism ; or the Story of my Life. By a Lady, who for forty years 
was a Member of the Society of Friends. 

his volume contains the autobiography of an Irish lady who was disowned 


y the society, and persecuted by a Chancery suit, nominally for an occa- | 


sional attendance at church, and similar trifles,—in reality, as she considers, 
to satisfy the mortified vanity of a female preacher. The life has evident 
marks of truth and reality throughout, and is so far interesting, though it is 
of a nature too individual and common to require elaborate notice. The book 
contains many curious glimpses of Quaker discipline and manners, but it 
will scarcely answer the object of the writer in shaking Quakerism. Deti- 
cient logic, discrepancy between theory and practice, moral laxity with 


solemn externals, are no more than what characterizes all religions, especially | 


with great pretensions. ] 
Jewish Perseverance, or the Jew at Home and Abroad ; an Autobiography. 
By M. Lissack. 
The autobiography of a Polish Jew, who in consequence of his father’s 
eath and straitened means was obliged to give up the study of physic and 
seek fortune as he could. He came to England in search of property 
left by a relation, but found it already distributed—at least the chief Rabbi 
said so; and he had to turn travelling merchant for a livelihood. Ie is 
now established at Bedford as a teacher of German.] 
The Book of English Songs ; from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. (National Iustrated Library.) 
[A selection of songs arranged in classes according to their topic, containing 
specimens of various poets from the writers of the early Tudors to our day. 
he choice does not seem to be determined on any principles of poetical 
merit or rigid adherence to the nature of a song; but the volume forms a 
well-varied collection. Prose introductions are prefixed to each class of 
songs: the opinions in them are generally sound, but the merit of Captain 
Morris is underrated; Morris had nature and sometimes felicity, and his 
best works are really songs, which cannot always be said of the productions 
of higher names. ] ’ 
The Martyr's Memorial. By Pyraxius. 
{Forty stanzas on the character of Popery in general, followed by the story 
of a martyr supposed to have been burnt under the Marian persecution. ‘Che 
style is an imitation of Childe Harold.] 
Hamon and Catar, or the Two Races; a Tale. 
An Antediluvian tale. The two races are the descendants of Cain and 
1: the scene is laid in a very early stage of the primeval world, Cain 
himself being the narrator.] 
__ Sermons. By the Reverend Steuart Adolphus Pears, B.D. 
A series of sermons on the elementary truths of Christianity according to 
e€ views of what may be called the more Evangelical part of the Church of 
England,—that is, alike removed from the superstitions of Romanism and the 
rationalism of Unitarianism or Infidelity. The discourses are characterized 
by plain strength, and handle their topics in the manner of the day.] 
Romanism Unknown to Primitive Christianity. The substance of Lec- 
tures delivered in the Parish-Church of Gainsborough. By the Re- 
verend C. 8. Bird, M.A., F.L.S., Canon of Lincoln. 
ag 7 is nothing new in the matter of these sermons, intended to prove 
rom history the usurpations of Rome; nor anything very striking in the 
style. The notes and illustrations contain some curious particulars. | 
Leaves of the Tree of Life; a Manual for the Intervals between the 
hours of Divine Service on each Sabbath of the Year. By the Reve- 
rend Robert W. Frazer, M.A. i 
Short remarks in prose, followed by appropriate verses for the different Sun- 
ys of the year. ] 


| Isaiah ; an Oratorio. 


| place among the great masterpieces of the art. Mr. Jackson's talents for 
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The Book of Almanacks ; with an Index of Reference, by which the Al. 
manack may be found for every year, whether in old style or new. 
from any epoch, ancient or modern, up to A.D. 2000, &e. Compiled 
by Augustus De Morgan, Sec. R.A.S., &e. 
| [A method, by lists and tables of references, “‘ to enable any one without 
calculation to place before himself the almanack for any year of old style or 
any year of new style from A.D. 1582 to A. vp. 2000; with its Roman and 
modern European month-days, its week-days, feasts fixed and moveable 
law and university terms”; and to find the times of new and full moon, as 
well as some other information of a similar kind.] . 
Tables of Sterling Exchange ; in which are shown the Value of a Ster- 
ling Bill, in Federal Money, for any amount, from 1/. to 10,0007, at 
| every rate of premium, for one-cighth of one per cent to twelve and a 
half per cent, by eighths, &c. By George Oates, Author of “ Fiye per 
Cent Interest Tables,” &e. 
[Caleulated for persons who deal in American securities, or have anything 
to do with dollars and cents.] . 

Materials for Translating from English into German. By A. Heimann, 
Ph.D. 

[A book in two parts: the first contains sentences to be translated into Ger- 
man, illustrating particular rules of grammar; the second part consists of 
short conneeted pieces: in both the student is assisted by copious notes.] 

An Exrplanatory English Grammar for Beginners. By Walter M‘ 
lead Master of the Model School, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
(Gleig’s School Series.) 

[A brief and plain outline of English grammar, with some useful modifica. 
tions of the usual order of teaching, and well-planned exercises. ] 

A Word to the Wise; or Hints on the current Improprieties of Ex. 
pression in Writing and Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. Second edition, 

Tht Convict Ship, and England's Evil 3. by Colin Arrott Browning, 
M.D., RN. Fifth edition. 

Matter aud Force; an Analytical and Synthetical Essay on Physical 
Causation, in which the principal Phenomena and Laws of ( ‘hemistry, 
Electricity, and Heat, are derived mathematically from an Uniform 
Volition, &c. By Richard Laming. 

IniusTrRATED Works AND Prints. 

Cambridge Customs and Costumes ; containing upwards of one hundred 
and fifty Vignettes. By the Author of ** Familiar Illustrations of the 
Language of Mathematies.”’ p 

[Nine plates of serap-sketches of University life at Cambridge, printed by 
the anastatie process. There is not much in them as sketches of life, or in 
point of art, to distinguish them from other works of similar kind ; but many 
of the hits, characters, and allusions, will probably be relished by Cambridge 
men. | 

The Right Reverend Daniel Bishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan in 
India. 

[A portrait of Dr. Wilson, by Mr. Colesworthey Grant, of Calcutta, which 
shows that art is exercised in our Indian possessions with considerable pro- 
ficiency. The head is well drawn, and characteristic; but the artist appears 
to have been rather too anxious to crowd his space with objects—books, 
shelves, &e., and the carpet-pattern. We are given to understand that Mr. 
Grant is self-taught ; and have no doubt that a gentleman who has educated 
himself so soundly into the essentials of portraiture will educate himself out 
of so minor a cause for objection. The portrait is engraved in London, by 
Mr. J. Brown, and dedicated to the East India Company.] 
PAMPULETs. 

* What have they seen in thine House?” or Reflections on the Opening 
of the Great Exhibition. A Sermon preached on Sunday Morning, 
April 27th 1851. By Daniel Moore, M.A., Camberwell. 

The Catholic Hierarchy Vindicated by the Law of England. By Wil- 
liam Francis Finlason, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Pleader. 

Church Leases ; or the Subject of Church Leasehold Property considered, 
with a view to place it on afirmer basis. By W. H. Grey. 

A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, as well under Glass 
as in the Open Air. By John Sandars. 











The Words chiefly selected from the Scriptures, 
he Music composed hy William Jackson, 

We close this handsome volume with a high opinion of the author's 
talents and attainments, but with a feeling of regret that they are in a 
great measure thrown away in the production of a work of this class, 
An unperformed oratorio is like an unacted drama; _ its publication has 
very little chance of attracting attention: and the oratorio is in a situa- 
tion still more disadvantageous than the play; for, the orchestral score 
being reduced to a mere organ or pianoforte accompaniment, it is impos- 
sible to form a judgment respecting some of the most essential qualities 
of the composition. Music of this kind must first strike the public 
through the medium of the senses; the author's conceptions must be 
realized by fine singers, a full orchestra, and a powerful chorus. When 
this has been successfully accomplished, those who have heard it will de- 
sire to possess it in a published form, in order that they may revive their 
reminiscences and enjoy their favourite morceaux by having them 
played and sung round the social pianoforte. We have never heard 
of a great choral and orchestral work coming into general notice through 
any other means. 

Nor do we think that this oratorio, with all its merit, would be able, 
even if performed, to stand its ground among the mighty works with 
which the public ear—even the popular car—is daily becoming more and 
more familiar. The subject is not of striking interest ; the book being 
little more than a cento of texts from Isaiah, in which the prophet de- 
nounces the Israelites for their fall into idolatry, and afterwards adminis- 
ters to them consolation on their return to the true faith. An attempt 
is made to produce effect, by contrasting the garish and barba- 
ric pomp of the Pagan songs and choruses addressed to Baal with 
the deeper solemnity of the worship of Jehovah: but this expe- 
dient has now become common, having been adopted not only by 
Handel but by Spohr and Mendelssohn. Then the work does not breathe 
that inspiration of genius without which great distinction cannot be at- 
tained. But everything bespeaks the hand of a skilful artist. Some of 
the choruses show considerable constructive power ; their proportions are 
large and simple, and their subjects are treated with an unembarrassed 
clearness and ease derived froma mastery of the resources of counter- 
point. The airs flow elegantly, are very singable, and always in keeping 
with the character of the words. Well performed, many parts of this 
oratorio would certainly give much pleasure, though it would not take 188 
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ition therefore would be more advantageously exercised in works 

ofa Jess ambitious and yet by no means unimportant kind,—in anthems, 

ns, services, and other pieces belonging to the music of the church, 

the department to which he appears to have especially devoted himself, 

and in which he bas few superiors among our English ecclesiastical com- 

Ts. 

Sacred Harmony ; consisting of Morning and Evening Service, Psalms, 
Chants, Responses, Anthems, &c. Edited by Henry John Haycraft. 

This large and goodly volume contains an ample collection of pieces 

adapted to the service of the English Church, all original, and from the 

sof composers of the present day. The principal contributors are, 

r, Macfarren, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. John Goss, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 

y Smart, and the editor himself. Their works are honourable to 

the English school, and show that its leading members are learned and 

skilful harmonists, and conversant with the strict and severe forms of 

ecclesiastical composition. The “Te Deum” and “ Jubilate,” by Mac- 

farren, at the beginning of the volume, has much grandeur and solemnity ; 





and his Organ Fugue shows great knowledge of the powers of the instru- 


ment. Mr. Lucas’s anthem, “ Bow down thine ear, O Lord,” is con- 

structed on a large scale; its subjects are claborately treated and fully 

developed, without obscurity, heaviness, or pedantic affectation of pro- 
fundity. The compositions by Goss, Bennett, and Smart, are not inferior 
in merit. A considerable part of the volume is filled with metrical 
ms and chants by modern composers. This might have been dis- 

nsed with, as the body of old standard psalmody is so large as to be 
sufficient for every purpose; and besides, the psalm-tune is so narrow 
and restricted in form that nothing new can now be produced in this kind 
of composition. —- 

%0 send out Thy light and Thy truth” ; 
Chorus. “ Let all those that seel. Thee”’ 
Chorus. “ The day is dark and dreary” 
J. Lodge Ellerton, Esq. 

Mr. Lodge Ellerton has long been known in the musical world as an 
amateur of extraordinary talents and attainments, and as the author of 
many pieces, both vocal and instrumental, which would do honour to any 
of our professional composers. The above two anthems have great merit. 
They are in a simple style; the solo passages are very melodious, and in 
the choral parts, the harmonics are pure, rich, and solemn. In their 
composition the author has taken for his models the works of Croft, Boyce, 
and the other great ecclesiastical writers of the last century. Ile has, 
however, fallen occasionally into the besetting sin of English composers, 
insufficient attention to the emphasis of words. He says, for instance, 
“Why art thou so heavy >” putting the emphatic word “ why” to the 
unaccented note before the bar; and this is repeated over and over again, 
giving great feebleness to the phrase. He commits the same error in the 
emphasis of the word “ Thou art my helper,’ where the accent should 
evidently have been on “ thou,” instead of “art.” These things, in- 
deed, are often to be found in Handel; but he was a foreigner. 

The romance, the poctry of which is by Longfellow, is a beautiful 
little thing. The melancholy character of the verses is perfectly pre- 
served in the sweet and simple melody ; the accent and emphasis of every 
syllable being carefully observed. Several effective modulations give 
much expression to the air. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[THIRD NOTICE. 

Mr. Poole is an artist to whom, in virtue of our sincere conviction of 
his genius, we would claim the privilege of venturing a few words of re- 
monstrance. He has now for several years been in the habit of exhibit- 
ing pictures which have placed his admirers in the painful position of 
being unable to uphold them, on grounds of strict art, against those who 
are dead to their poetic beauty. Ycar after year, the idea upon which he 
works is sure to be among the finest in modern painting; and yearly he 
is content that, in all but colour, the execution should be left unworthy 
of the idea. And we would notice particularly that there is nearly 
always in his pictures some one personage so unhappily independent of 
drawing as to reflect discredit on the whole company in which he is 
found, even if no other were at all chargeable on the same count. Last 
year, in Mr. Poole’s subject from Job, this “bad eminence’? belonged to 

boy pouring wine in the centre; this year, in “The Goths in Italy” 
(344), it has been bestowed, as though in reward of unobtrusive merit, 
upon the figure of the girl to the left who watches, in harrowing sus- 
pense, the overtures which a brutal Goth is making to her childish sister. 
Surely Mr. Poole must know himself that this figure is too small for the 
rest, and in every way unsatisfactory : neither will we believe, though he 
does his best to convince us, that he really thinks hair should be painted like 
that of the man tying his sandal, or an arm drawn like the right arm of 
his principal female figure. Not less unaccountable are the folds of his 

peries ; being moreover, of the two, rather more like water than his sea, 
which is represented in something of that artless simplicity (whatever may 
be allowed for poetic effect) in which it exalts the mind on the transparency- 
blinds of cheap coffeehouses. Mr. Poole’s personages, too, seem, like 
the company of a theatre, to do duty in all parts and on all occasions. 
One barbarian we especially noticed, lying on the upper bank, whose 
identity and recumbent tastes Mr. Poole has traced, we suppose on the 
Pythagorean system, from the surrender of Rome to the surrender of 
Calais, thence to the shipwreck of Alonzo King of Naples, and so on to 
the plague of London; only that he has chosen to give us the process of 
transmigration in an inverse order. Even the atmosphere in his works, 
beautiful as it is to the eye, would appear equally suited to all seasons 
and countries; each new Poole, like the pool in Mr. Patmore’s poem, 
Seeming eternally to “reflect the scarlet West.” But enough: we have 
said our say, and assuredly much more for the artist's sake than our 
Own; since we can assure Mr. Poole, that as long as he paints pictures 
Whose merit is of the same order and degree as in those which we have 
seen—even though they should continue to fall short in the respects 
touched upon—we shall take up our station before them regularly, as 
heretofore, nor be able to move away until we shall have followed out all 


Anthem for four Voices and 
; <duthem Sor two Voices and 
; Romance. AU composed by 


lees ; and the Goth who looks up with lazy respect at the marble bust of 
(we believe) Stilicho. 

“ Edward the Confessor leaving his crown to Harold’ and “ Harold’s 
Oath to William” (580, 619) were fine subjects for an Englishman to 
exercise his genius on: it is to be regretted that the influences of Mr, 


| Cross’s foreign study should be so strongly stamped upon his renderings. 


In the colour especially he has allowed French convention to thwart his 
better knowledge : for it is not to be believed that the painter of the 
Deathbed of Richard the First has lost the faculty of perceiving or repre- 
senting the vivid and various hues of nature. We think “Mr Cross’s 
French tendencies must have been purposely exaggerated in this instance, 
with the view of conveying an artificial impression of archaism, as ger- 
mane to the subject: and, though we cannot but reject this item of the 
means, the result has been attained. This is perhaps the chief merit of 
the pictures : to which it should be added, that they show the hand of a 
thoroughly educated artist. In the former, the al lady kneeling by the 
bed is an impressive and dignified figure ; in the latter, the eager clenched 
watching of Duke William is expressed with power. Harold is rather 
theatrical in both ; the first especially partakes of the Bulwerian “ Last 
of the Saxon Kings " ; in Edward also, the not too heroic politician merges 
overmuch into the dying ascetic. 

Mr. E. M. Ward's historical picture of this year is “ The Royal Family 
of France in the prison of the Temple” (185)—the Queen mending the 
King’s coat whilst he is asleep. The worn faded face of Marie Antoi- 
nette seems to have a certain presentiment of the yet more bitter future ; 
and the allusive incident of the shuttlecock in the Dauphin’s hand is 
thoughtfully introduced. The aspect of confined daylight is well given ; 
and there is advance in the method of colouring generally. On the 
whole, this is among Mr, Ward’s successful works, though not of his very 
best. A picture whose interest is of a somewhat similar nature is Mr, 
Lucy's “ Royal Prisoners of Carisbrooke”’ (720), illustrated by a passage 
from the MS. of Pére Gamache, which relates the death of a daughter of 
Charles the First, through slow fever brought on by the thought of his 
sufferings. There is deep yet very quict sentiment in the picture, espe- 
cially in the figure of the young Prince, who finds his sister dead. This 
is always an excellence in Mr. Lucy’s works: they have no horror or 
grimace, but a reality of feeling which grows on the spectator. Here, 
however, we think the interest would have been increased by a more dis- 
tinctive individuality in the face of the Princess. 

One of the places of honour in the great room is occupied by Mr, 
Charles Landsecr with a picture (127) which serves as a rather inoppor- 
tune comment on the text of his recent election to the Keepership. The 
subject, “ Cromwell, attended by Fairfax, reading a letter found in the 
King’s cabinet, taken at the battle of Naseby,” does not recommend it- 
self in any respect save as introducing a great man and one or two his- 
torical portraits ; and we would rather not see our hero-worship through 
the medium of a boiling-down by Mr. Landseer. In every artistic qua- 


| lity—drawing, expression, colour—the picture is mean and impotent. 
} I 


the points of thought and intellectual study brought in aid of the deve- | 


opment of his idea; and we can trust him that these will be sufficient 
prolonged contemplation. Among such points, in his present picture, 
we may mention the incident of the sisters already alluded to; the figure 


“ The Trial of Sir William Wallace in Westminster Hall” (681), by Mr. 
W. B. Scott, is a work evidently well-considered in its historic and dra- 
matic relations; but, placed where it is, it has so confusing an effect that 
no fair judgment can be formed of it in detail. Under an affected title, 
“ A Sunrise on the Hills of Kent, a. p, 597” (53), Mr. Morrison treats 
with some gauntness and ineffectiveness of character, but with simplicity 


| of arrangement, the preaching of St. Augustine to Ethelbert. A huge 


affair, leaving little impression but ef coarseness and disproportion be- 
tween means and end, is Mr. Barker's “ Incident in the life of William 
Rufus” (640); which monopolizes space that might surely have been 
better distributed among some dozen moderately-sized pictures. From 
foreign artists we have two historical works of some presence: No. 675, 
by Cavaliere Capalti, “The Preparations for the Defence of Florence in 
1529,”’—containing some good design, without much interest, swamped by 
detestable colour; and “ The Triumph of Hermann, after the Battle in 
the Teutoburg Forest” (551), by M. Graeflé,—a French classicality o 
the most heinous order. 

Clear of the Scriptural and historical works, we come to a more extended 
field—that of inventive and illustrative subjects. Among these we first 
turn, for the sake of its own delightfulness, as for other reasons, to Sir C, 
L. Eastlake’s “ Ippolita Torelli” (135)—a true ideal, but womanly in all 
tenderness. We have already expressed the very high place we would 
assign to this among its artist’s works. For charm of pensive sentiment, 
conveyed with so delicate an inner feeling, so calm an appeal to the sym- 
pathy, that no change save that of the painter’s own heart and purpose 
were needed to divest the face of its meaning—we have seen few _ 
ductions of any hand to equal it. The soft rich simplicity of the colour 
is a triumph; its harmony of tone, in a degree scarcely supposable of a 
new work, really astonishing. We mention this as an extraordinary point 
of attainment, not prejudging the question how far the quality itself is a 
sound object of ambition. ‘The sentiment of the work we feel as, in one 
word, lovely, tempting rather to a rhapsody of vague generalities than te 
criticism: one point, nevertheless, occurs to us, though we mention it 
with hesitation—perhaps the left hand lying in the lap is slightly toolarge. 

Mr. Dyce’s “ King Lear and the Fool in the Storm” (77) is, as a mat- 
ter of course, one of the most advanced examples of English art in the 
exhibition. What is more, it is a finely imaginative work—not Shak- 
spere, but a half of Shakspere. It has the grotesque horror of the situa- 
tion, the desolate beginning of madness, houseless, and with all adjuncts 
of dread. There is a bleak reflection from the sky; and a piteous aban- 
donment in the human agents. They have indeed become but “ poor 
forked animals” under the wrath of Nature; and their ravings and grin- 
nings are feeble, helpless, and spasmodic. This is admirable within the 
limits of its attempt; and if it is not the whole of King Lear, it is yet a 
more complete rendering than would have followed almost any effort in 
the opposite direction of poetry and clevation; more complete, because 
grounded on a surer self-knowledge, and carried out with more direct 
singleness of intention. Yet we must entirely dissent from Mr. Dyce’s 
conception of the Fool,—a thick-skinned, thick-skulled lout, who might 
rather pass for a Stefano or Trinculo. Among the executive excellences 
of the work, the fine modelling, notably of Lear's hands, and the large 
free treatment of the drapery, are to be remarked. 3 

Two other eminent pictures from Shakspere are those by Mr. Leslie 
and Sir Edwin Landseer. The first is truly a Shaksperian production, so 


' far as that may be,—“ Falstaff personating the King” (140). The su 


thed in the foreground, who holds inverted’a goblet drained to the , 


pressed humour of Falstaff, the unrestrainable admiring laughter of 1 
hostess, the sodden stolidity of Bardolph, the mild glance of the waiter 
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m ° : . . > > a 
Francis—half, as it were, deprecating the irreverent mirth of the scene, ee of Pulteney Street, Bath, to Maryanna Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Rear. 
half venturing to be amused—are rendered with consummate truth ; the | * ‘Ga the b0uh, 2b Gammahonne Church, Devon, G T 1 

r ° ee * 9 hh a 8 se rh, ev » George Templema ci " 
other subordinate agents bear their part well > and Mr. Leslie s usual ease M.A., Caius College, Cambridge, second son of Lucy Roary Kingeen Fsq., 
and truth of arrangement are conspicuous. Highest of all is the embodi- | Gate, Regent's Park, to Harriette, third daughter of Edmund Malone, me. of - 

. . . oa Jaws =i ts > oe 
ment of Prince Henry, entering unreservedly into the humour of the per- | Koya! Naval Hospital, Plymouth. ; 

x q ° On the 13th, at St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Henry Luke Robinson, Esq., Bombay Nat; 
sonation, yet always refined and princely. In the tone of colour—some- | Infantry, third son of W. R. Robinson, Esq., of Hill House, Acton, to Hine 
what deeper than his wont—as in other qualities, this is one of Mr. Les- | Jane, youngest daughter of Captain Heastey, R.N. . . lzabeth 
lie’s very best works. om L. + at = ep Herts, Thomas Veasey, Esq., of Baldock, eldest son 

Sir E: Landseer’s “ Scene from the Midsummer Night’s Dream; Tita- | fi... John Pollard, Rector of on Catherine Anna, second daughter of the 
nia and Bottom” (157) is liable to objection as being too much an ordi- On the 13th, at Almondsbury, George William, only son o » Rev . 

P z - ¢ “a pond ’ : : — 3 s , ) fthe Rev. Henry 
nary Landseer, without special dependence on its subject. Neither Tita- Gunning, Rector of Wigan, to Isabella Mary, eldest daughter of Colonel Master 
nia nor Bottom arrests the attention greatly, as such. But the elf behind “2 _ aa ec renee = 5° ge Foot Guards, 
> ° ° . ° ° e » a » parish-c re sth bs shua Fielde asi : 
4s full of preterhuman mischief ; and the albino rabbits, with their glassy field Hall, near eh sme ig to Ellen, dies Glee “of Thomas Troe ean 
pink eyes, have been chosen for the fairy revels with a keen sense of | Esq., of the Fence, near Macclesfield. 7 ates 
appropriateness. The colour, too, scems like a soft luminous veil, deli- DEATHS. 
ciously sweet in the moonlight glimpse through the opening to the right. & pe yan = board her — sty’s ship Meander, at Guaymas, on the 

7 : coas S Z rica, fr a sket s received accidents at tarve hee 

Here we should speak of Mr. W. Holman Hunt's subject from the | Granville, the youngest son of the Earl of Ellesmere im his 17th yours Preeeee 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,—a work which claims closer attention thanany | On the 10th April, at Government House, Halifax, the Hon. Elizabeth Lady Har- 
other Shaksperian treatment in the rooms,—and, in connexion with it, of | vey third daughter of the first Lord Lake, and Wife of his Excellency Sir John Hay. 
the works of Messrs. Millais and Collins. Our remaining space, how- | ‘°3; ¥-C-B. and K-C.I1., Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

~ } “ bed ’ On the 30th, at Malta, Captain Thomas Owen Knox, R.N 

ever, will not allow us to do them justice at present ; and we pass, there- | jesty’s ship Firebrand. 
fore, to such pictures of minor account as claim origin from the greatest of . On the Ist May, at Trinity Square, Southwark, Mrs. Martha Wentworth, the last 
ts. ineal descendant of Thomas Wentworth Earl of Strafford, and Relict of the late 

P ° ar John Wentworth, Esq., barrister-at-law ; in her 77th year. . 

The most conspicuous instance of the kind is Mr. Elmore’s “ Hotspur | ~“On the ey a Rady Salty ar = eo 
and the Fop” (487): the quotation is indeed extracted from Shakspere, | viving sister of the Marquis of Thomond. F — 
but the picture comes not even from Mr. Elmore’s mind, but from his wane 7th, at Dalham Hall, Newmarket, the Rev. Sir Robert Affleck, Bart.; in 

4 . : : en ill ay nis 87th year. 
brush and palette. It is a mere conventional commonplace ’ overdone im On the 8th, in Gay Street, Bath, Rebecca Hannah, Widow of the Rev. Head Pot 
the intention, as in the pantomime-figure of the courtier—feeble in the | tinger, Vicar of Compton, Berks ; in her 90th year. Z 
carrying out. No. 606, * Bassanio receiving the letter announcing An- ; On the 9th, at Kelloe \ icarage, Durhan, the Rev. Robert Birkett, B.D., Fellow of 
tonio’s losses and peril,’”’ by Mr. Stone, is yet more unmeaning in cha- ey leg mer Page tn ts LE IF 
° ° ° : Ps 2 , George sh, Esq., Elsenha all, Essex, : Farthing 
racter, but considerably less chargeable with trick and pretension. The | Northamptonshire. - a es eae 
Bassanio is an utter nonentity, and seems to be tottering like a grown- On the 11th, at Camberwell, Richard Phillips, F.R.S., Curator of the Museum of 
up baby ; while the Portia, who is inferior in mere prettiness, is not a ——- eg ay ag os Fg ig been ef ie 

* +s ’ “ae - vib adie n the 12th, the Hon. and Rev. J. E. Boscawen, late Canon of Canterbury, Recto 
whit more living than Mr. Stone’s stock lay figures. The personage ad are of Wotton, Surrey, and Vicar of Ticchurst, Sussex ; in his 61st year. et 
spread out ineffectively over the canvass, without any sense of pictorial On the 13th, at Sudbury, the Rev. Henry Watts Wilkinson, M.A., forty-four years 
interest. Yct there is, on the whole, something more of colour, and pos- | Perpetual Curate of St. Peter and St. Gregory, Sudbury, and Vicar of the united 
sibly even of dramatic crisis, in the picture, than was to be reckoned on | postehes of Walten and Pulinten, Gullah : in Whe COth year. 
from Mr. Stone,—it is quite undeniably preferable to the ‘‘ Ferdinand and | - 
Miranda ” of last year. The right-hand group, with the figure of Nerissa, 
is unaffected, and rather pleasing. War-orrick, May 16.—Ist Regt. Foot Guards—Lieut. G. Viscount Dupplin to be 

As regards intellectual qualities, we cannot speak much more highly of Capt. by purchase, vice Lord C. P. P. Clinton, who retires; Cornet and Lieut. St. 
Mr. Hook’s “ Defeat of Shylock” (535) : hick j G. Caulfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Viscount Dupplin. 4th Drag. Guards— 
Mr, 1100K 8 “ Veleat 0 yioc. (6 5) > Upon which, from the daring R. Gunter, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Glasgow, promoted. 2d Drags.— 
improbabilities which form the scene, we look, besides, as a most injudi- L. J. F. Tw ysden, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Sutherland, promoted. 12th 
cious choice for a painter. But here the colour is very charming—the re ye a 4 a pean Pt pure om vice Purcell, promoted. Ith 

° aie < sigh rags.—Cornet J. ay > Lieut. shase iding Maste: 
most adequate expression, perhaps that tho artist's aims havo yet m= 2'S paige iontelt Drage HL Fe bender Genk, se Ca ae 
ceived ; not indeed particularly truthful, but soft, glowing, and harmoni- Smith, promoted. 1st Foot Guards—F. T. A. H. Bathurst, Gent. to be Ensign and 
ous. | —_ by purchase, vice Burrard, promoted. 2d Foot—R. C. Thomson, Gent. to be 
. : . , _ sy, | Ensign, by purchase, vice Tolcher. 6th Foot—Ensign R. Unwin, from 1ith Foot 
“ Bac wp | Ng — ts to be mentioned Hs Mr. Godw MS tobe Ensign, vice Crofton, promoted to the 10th Foot. 10th Foot—Lieut. J. Van 
aml et an phela (701), and Mr. W. M. Egley juniors dinner- | Hartnals Montagu to be Captain, by purchase, vice Hobson, who retires; Ensign 
throwing scene from * The Taming of the Shrew” (794). The former | Hugh Augustus Crofton, from 6th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Montagu. 
. . * * . . , y ‘4 trie Oo » Fnei - as i . . 
displays a certain amount of originality without much force or grasp of | Mth Noth. W. Hf. Petrie, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice M’ Henry, Po- 
ae Mger ‘L: 7 4 1 ed; T. Davies, Gent. to be Ensign, iby purchase, vice Unwin, appointed to the 
mind the Ophelia 18 lachrymose and sulky : the latter, which is bright 6th Foot. 14th F oot—Ensign C. S. Coote, from the 44th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
but hard in colour, contains some good expression in the subordinate | M‘Gwire, promoted. 17th Foot—Lieut. H. Thwaytes to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
figures, but fails entirely in representing the bustle and excitement of the Gardiner, who retires; Ensign T. H. Brinckman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
situation. Thwaytes ; en Lukin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brinckman; R. 
. Crowe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stotherd, whose removal from the 93d 
odie etianniieeacneecmouel Foot has been cancelled. 18th Foot—A. N. Cripps, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS, chase, vice Thislethwayte, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards. 2lst Foot—T. 

Among the exhibitions of the season are two of Transatlantic interest. | }; Richards, Gent. to be See. Lieut. by purchase, vice Leigh, promoted; st- Jolin M. 
Mr. Catlin’s collection of paintings, models, costumes, and implements, | 334 Foot J: Dut Gent, tobe Soe Lieut, by purchase pies Holland, promoted; 
of the North American Indians, with his model of the Niagara Falls, is Gent. Cadet B. Granville to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice J. C. Jervoise, prom. ; 
reopened with additions, in Waterloo Place ; and will always be found a V. cy M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Seaman, 
worthy of a visit from those to whom it is not already familiar, acai atiaiee —_ 24 eS —— . .- te from 7 _ Foot, to be Ensign, vice O'Neill, who 

“ho hav en it befi The alled “ Movine Mi 4 es. 27th Foot - J. K. Gore, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Downing, 

from many who ave seen 1 ore. 1€ SO-Callec Moving Mirror of promoted, 41st Foot—Ensign H. Rowlands to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
American Scenery,’ at the Baker Street Bazaar, is a diorama—painted, illiams, eg ter aaa Cadet C. H.C. Harriott, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be 
we presume, by an Ameri —presenti lows } te » Ensign, vice Rowlands. 4ith Foot—L. Thoroton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
ep ie ys can presenting —s 8 of the Mammoth Cave of vice Coote, appointed tothe Mth Foot. 53d Foot—T. B. Reid Gent. to be Assist.- 
Kentucky, a journey across the Western Prairies, the River and Falls of | Surg. vice Hardie, appointed to the Staff. 57th Foot—R. A. K. Hugesson, Gent. to 
Niagara in winter and summer, and the natural Bridge of Virginia. | be Ensign by purchase, vice Norman, promoted. 59th Foot—R. M. Williams, Gent. 
There is a good deal to be said in favour of the material of the exhi- = - pa eg by paten. = ger ey “— a. 60th a gg 
sys . — 2 ” s 7 = ient. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Hon. G. B. Legge, appointed to Rifle Bri- 
om but as a specimen of art it is not to be ranked with our English gade; A.C, J. Liddell, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Vernon, who retires. 
oramas, 66th Foot—Gent. Cadet C. IF. W. Cuffe tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice Bowles, prom. 
70th F oot—J. B. Watson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nowlan, promoted. 
ART PUBLICATIONS. 71st Foot ye W. J. Denny, from 39th Foot, to be Ensign, vice M‘Donnell, who 
je . “3 ss ‘ | retires. 73d Foot—A. Stacpoole, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Aitchison 

A copious series of designs in water-colours, the produce of Oriental promoted. 77th Foot —C. Il. France, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pery, 
tours undertaken in 1847 and 1848 by Mr. R. Clive, is on view at ppointed to the 24th Foot. 91st Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. R. Jame- 
Messrs. Dickenson’s, of New Bond Street ; the most interesting portion | 5°' _ oo e Tile te ey eg promoted. 94th Foot—Capt. H. L. - 

: - - - - = ro :Is $ ig oot. ‘ *e se , ges. % 
of the sketches having been selected for publication in lithography. The Foot Ensign 8. ‘B. ‘Kekewich = be ‘Leet. iscek einen by = al de- 
tours extended over Syria, the great Arabian Desert, the Nestorian ceased; Sergeant-Major G. Brown to be Ensign, vice Kekewich. 98th Foot—A. F. 
country, Armenia, and adjoining lands; and the publication will com- Eepen, Saat, Sone ~~ by purer, vice herr, promoted. = Foot—E. Ryan, 

i riew. vineve > (Stee meceeenes ay ent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Deuny, appointed to 71st Foot. 
prise a. so views taken at Baghdad and Nineveh. . Mr. Clive possesses & fre¢ Ist West India Regt.—Capt G. Maunsell, from 94th Foot, to be Capt. vice Cafe, 
and expressive touch, united to strong but quite unexaggerated feeling | who exchanges. 
for colour. The brilliancy and clear expansive air of the views are often | _ Cape Mounted Riflemen—H. Musgrave, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
remarkable, and would reflect credit not on/y on an amateur. — song aan aan D. Mackenzie to be Ensign, without purchase, 

“ wane : * - ‘ vice Palacios, deceased. 

Messrs. Dickenson also announce for publication four interior views Royal Newfoundland Companies—E. H. King, Gent. to_be Ensign, without put- 
of the Great Exhibition, by Mr. Nash; of which we may shortly have | chase, vice Martin, promoted. : . ; 
occasion to speak further. The artist’s name may be accepted as ; Moule prea 5 a of Hospitals, with local rank, J. Revatase, — 

. ‘ is coe i ms 0 be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals ; Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals W. Hacket, 

pn pon a = poneane dh an undertaking which from its very nature | yp. to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local rank, vice Robertson, who retires 
cou. scarce yd > expec to fail. | upon half-pay; Staff-Surg. of the First Class, J. Barry, M.D. to be Depury In- 
bs | spector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice Hacket, promoted; Surg. D. Armstrong, from 
BIRTHS, | Foot to be Staff-Surg. of the First Class, vice Barry, promoted; Assist.-Surg. '- 

On the 7th May, at Kinnoull Cottage, Perth, Lady Charles Kerr, of a son. | C. Seaman, M.D. from 23d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Jame- 

On the 8th, the Wife of Captain Starkie Bence, of Kentwell Hall, Suffolk, of a | son, appointed to the 91st Foot; Assist.-Surg. G. K. Hardie, M.D. from the 53d 
daughter. ; Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Brown, appointed to the 23d Foot. 
Fab a ro; Lodge, Upper Kensington Gore, the Lady of the Hon. W. Brevet—Col. H. Somerset, C.B. of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to have the local 

. Fitz-Maurice, of a son. rank of Major-Gen. in the Army at the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the 9th, at Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. George Bridgeman, of a son. —! = = —__= == ————— 


On the 11th, at Oxford, the Rey. Richard Haring dD. incipa ase ° _ 
or 1€ v. Richar atington, D.D., Principal of Brasenose COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


College, of a son. 
mM, - — llth, te House, Worcestershire, the Lady of F. W. Knight, Esq., Tuesday, May 13. 
© op OF & SOR Gnd ew. - i a Partrsersnirs Disso.vep. — Parkin and Co. Worksop, wine-merchants — Bir- 
eum 12th, at Bolton Hall, Yorkshire, the Wife of H. A. Littledale, Esq., of 8 | cham and Co. Hackford, Norfolk, tailors - Bist ne rg Tomlinson, > 
. P > joiners—Clark and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers; as far as regards ++ 
On the 16th, in Connaught Place, Lady Mildred Hope, of a son. Seaham -M. A. and P. Davies, Monmouth, propri: seve af the May Hill Academy— 
MARRIAGES, Denison and Co. Chester, manufacturers of a substitute or vegetable black—Hin 
On the 6th May, at St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Arthur Augustus, son of Joseph Long- | and Eglin, Preston, millwrights—Birley and Co. Chorlton-upon-Medlock, cotton~ 
more, Esq., of the Mythe House, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth Jane, daughter of the | spinners—Holden and Co. Lower Mitcham, brewers Till and Jacobson, York 
late Rev. John Croker, of Fort Elizabeth, county of Limerick. Terrace, Commercial Road East, tailors—Taylor and Shaw, Liv erpool, brokers— 
On the 8th, at St. yoo Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, the Rev. Stanley Pember- | Smith and Booth, Bradford, Yorkshire, w orsted-spinners—Prissick and Co. Dar- 
ton, Rector of Little Hallingbury, Essex, to Marianne, eldest daughter of the late | field, Yorkshire, colliery-workers; as far as regards T. B. Prissick—Hirst and 
Rev. G. J. Haggitt, of Bury St. Edmund’s. Co. Huddersfield, woolstaplers — Bonell and Ridal, Sheffield, manufacturers of 
On the 8th, at Wold, Northamptonshire, the Rey. Frederick Fleming Beadon, ' Bonell’s liver-pills—Macfarlane and Co. Martinique, merchants—Mole and Wilcox, 





+» commanding her Ma. 
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mingham, gold and silver pencil-manufacturers—Crawford and Lindsays, Law- 
rence Lane, linen-manufacturers ; as far as regards T. Crawford—Foster and Co. 
Manchester, cotton-manufacturers— Mansfield and Newland, Manchester, hat-lining- 
ufacturers—W. and R. Walton, Croydon, cheesemongers—Griffith and Brat- 
Shrewsbury, surgeons—Australian Trust Company, Sydney, New South Wales ; 
pong as regards J. Lamb—The Union Bank of Scotland, the City of Glasgow 
Banking Company, the Clydesdale Banking Company, Glasgow, and the Isle of Arran 
Steam-packet Company ; as far as regards the executors of the late W. Ewing. 
BaskRvPTS.— ALEXANDER Woops, Great Yarmouth, money-scrivener, to sur- 
render May 22, June 2: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Frederick's Place; 
olds and Palmer, Yarmouth ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street— 
Joun HETHERINGTON, High Holborn, grocer, May 22, June 27: solicitors, Lacey 
Co. New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane— 
Jonny Hanais, Buckingham, boot-maker, May 21, June 24: solicitor, Risley, 
Mecklenburgh Square; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Davip 
MaoratH, George's Row, City Road, colour-manufacturer, May 24, June 23: solici- 
tor, Condy, Gray's Inn Square ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— 
THOMAS HuMPaGe BuTLer, Lichfield, ironmonger, May 22, June 19: solicitors, Eg- 
on, Lichfield; Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham-— 
ous Bannister, Birmingham, general hardware dealer, May 26, June 23: solicitor, 
Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Catuerrine Lawes, 
Chippenham, innkeeper, May 26, June 23: solicitors, Castle and Henderson, and 
Hippisley, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol —James Rapiey, Oldham cot- 
ton-spinner, May 24, June 21: solicitor, Cobbett, Manchester ; official assignee, 
Lee, Wanchester, a A , 
Drvipenps.—June 3, Busher, Piccadilly, coach-builder—June 6, Loneragan, Cam- 
bridge Terrace, Islington, corn-dealer—June 6, Robertson and Co. Lime Street 
uare, merchants —June 2, Bethman, Turnwheel Lane, Cannon Street, merchant— 
June 2, Morrison, Fenchurch Street, stationer—June 3, Atkinson = Goole, ship- 
wright—June 4, Hall and Fell, Tynemouth, timber-merchants—June 5, Fairley, 
Sunderland, chemist—June 5, Gerlach, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, merchant—June 4, 
Drake, Barnstaple, attorney—June 4, Medland, St. Austell, brewer—June 4, Luckes, 
Exeter, rovision-dealer—June 6, Ridsdale and Chauncy, Liverpool, share-brokers 
cme @, Sankey, Birkenhead, blacksmith—June 6, Harwood, Liverpool, ironmonger 
—June 5, Taylor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, auctioneer. 
Certiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
ing.—June 4, Barugh, High Holborn, oilman—June 4, Tennant, Chertsey, 
draper—June 6, Westmacott, Stuart’s Grove, Fulham Road, nurseryman—June 3, 
Peacock, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, plumber—June 6, Bishop, Upper James 
Street, Camden Town, laceman—June 5, Bilby, Essex Place, Dalston, warehouse- 
man—June 4, Hunt, Hull, merchant—June 5, J. and H. Saker, Birkenhead, carpet- 














Dectarations OF Divipenps.—Smith, Ironbridge, Shropshire, bookseller; first 
diy. of 5s. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Dalton, Coventry, silk-dyer; 
first div. of 3s. 10d. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Worsey and Biggs, 
Aston, Birmingham, wire-manufacturers ; first div. of 5s. any Thursday ; Whitmore, 

irmi —Jarvis, Leeds, wool-merchant; first div. of ls. 3d. any day; Young, 
Leeds—Starkey, Huddersfield, woolstapler; first div. of ls. 8d. any day; Young, 
leeds—Horsman, Ryhill, Yorkshire, blacksmith : first and final div. of 1s. 14d. any 
Tuesday ; Carrick, Hull—Gummer, Bridport, attorney; first and final div. of 44d. 
any Tuesday or Friday after May 16; Hernaman, Excter—Kinton, East Stonehouse, 
furniture-broker; div. of 3s. 4d. any Tuesday or Friday after May 16; Hernaman, 
Exeter—Parnall, East Looe, grocer; final div. of ls. 1ljd. any Tuesday or Friday 
after May 16; Hernaman, Exeter. 

Scorch SEQUESTRATIONS.— Thom, Edinburgh, provision-merchant, May 16, June 
%—Shaw, Glasgow, flesher, May 17, June 9 —Watson, Cumbernauld, Dumbarton- 
shire, merchant, May 19, June 6—Baird, Bedlay, Lanarkshire, carter, May 21, June 
ll—O’Neill, Dumbarton, innkeeper, May 17, June 7. 








™ 








: Friday, May 16. 

Partyersuirs Dissotvep.—French and Anderton, Chatham, hoymen—French 
and Son, Chatham, coal-merchants— Ragland and Phillips, Manchester, warehouse- 
men—Green and Taylor, Huddersfield, woollen-scribblers—Wittingham and Gill, 
Conduit Street, booksellers—Phillips and Nurse, Weymouth, attornies—Murrell 
and Co. King’s Road, Chelsea, drapers—Jagoand Nicholls, Bishops Stortford, stone- 
masons—Stubberfield and Foster, Hastings, farmers— Ridgway and Hawxby, Hud- 
dersfield, wool-merchants—Haigh and Bottomley, Huddersfield, scribblers—Dox- 
ford and Crown, Southwick, Durham, ship-builders—Crichton and Marshall, Bir- 
kenhead, printers—James and Taunton, Coventry, auctioneers—Harper and Whit- 
tle, Manchester, gencral traders; as far as regards T. Harper—J. and R. Wood, 
Silkstone, Yorkshire, waistcoat-manufacturers— Woodcock and Plackburn, Birstal, 
Yorkshire, corn-millers—Green and Co. Aberystwith, brass-founders—W. and J. 
Preston, New Bond Street, breeches-makers— Wilson and Son, Peterborough, silver- 
smiths—Williamson and Barker, Manchester, manufacturers of patent oil cans— 
Davies and Sons, Llanllwny, Carmarthenshire, shopkeepers—Steer and Webster, 
Sheffield, manufacturers—Moore and Durham, Rathbone Place, undertakers—J. 
and G. Raws, Rawtonstall, Lancashire, iron-workers—Stevenston Coal Company ; 
as far as regards D. Chapman and A. M‘Connell—Portland Iron Company ; as far as 
regards D. Chapman and A. M‘Connell—Thomson and M‘Connell, Glasgow, steam- 
packet-agents. 

Bayxevrts.—Josern Cerrito, Mincing Lane, merchant, to surrender May 27, 
June 24: solicitors, Williams and Co. Temple; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Samvrt Grinstep, Brighton, victualler, May 27, June 26: solicitors, Rick- 
ards and Walker, Lincoin’s Inn Fields; Bennett and Houseman, Brighton ; official 
assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Joun Ciark, Clarence Place, Camberwell, auc- 









tioneer, my bes June 27: solicitors, Guy and Reed, Cannon Row ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, inghall Street—Atrrep Tarrant, High Holborn, bookbinder, May 


28, June 27: solicitors, Kingdon and Shephard, Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street—Wittiam Henry Ay es, Rickmansworth, builder, May 
%, June 26: solicitors, Abbot and Co. New Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Grorcr Dopson, Neath, Glamorganshire, painter, June 3, July 1: 
solicitors, Sewell and Co. Old Broad Street; Whittington and Gribble, Bristol ; 
Official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Cuanrtes Bonn, Tiverton, tanner, May 27, June 
24: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Arruur Youe 
Barnett, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, engineer, May 28, June 25: solicitor, Dunning, 
Leeds ; Official assignee, Carrick, Hull—James Howpen, Salford, victualler, June 2, 
23: solicitor, Taylor, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Diviwenns.—June 7, Green junior, Brighton, ironmonger—June 7, Voller, Land- 
port, Hampshire, builder—June 7, Lloyd, New Oxford Street, hosier—June 12, Bar- 
ker, Cambridge, banker—May 31, Philips, Warwick, builder—June 19, Wade, Ply- 
mouth, grocer—June 17, Shaw, Saddleworth, timber-merchant—June 19, Armstrong, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, shipwright—June 11, Gadsden, Boughton Mills, Northamp- 
tonshire, miller. 

Certiricares.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 7, P. and P. Wootton, Margate, grocers—June 7, Marshall, Goswell 
Road, Clerkenwell, boot-dealer—June 10, Peach, Thorney, Cambridgeshire, butcher— 
June 12, Cave, South Kilworth, Leicestershire, innkeeper—June 17, Armstrong, Bol- 
ton-le~Moors, glas « lealer. 

DectaratTions or DIvIDENDS. -Gilston, Leeds, woollen-draper ; first and final div. 
of 48. 3. May 20, or any subsequent Monday and Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Rawling, 
Selby, shoemaker; first and final div. of 4d. May 28, or any subsequent Monday 
and uesday; Hope, Leeds—HMardwick, Leeds, auctioneer; final div. of 3d. (on the 
Separate estate), May 20, or any subsequent Monday and Tuesday; Hope, Leeds— 
Firth, Leeds, draper; first div. of 5s. on new proofs; and a second and final div. of 
8\d. May 20, or any subsequent Monday and Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Holman, Wort- 
ley, cloth-manufacturer ; second div. of 1s. 8d. any day on or after May 19; Young, 
M S—Smtih, South Stockton, ship-builder ; first div. of 13s. 2d. any , A on or after 
3 4y 19; Young, Leeds—Richardson, Edgeware Road, ironmonger; first div. of 8s. 

‘aturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Prattman 
and Forster, Copley, Durham, timber-merchants; first and final div. of 4d.; and 
— div. of 3s. 2d. on new proofs, and second div. of 2}d. (in addition to 3s. 2d. pre- 
lously declared), on the separate estate of W. L. Prattman, May 17, or any sub- 
ee Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—S. and 8. Langdale, Stockton- 
- eraha corn-dealers; second div. of 7d. May 24, or any subsequent Saturday ; 
Ma 3 Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Smith, Rugely, scrivener; first div. of 1 15-16d, 
to, y ee or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—Consins, Wolverhamp- 
on, coach-builder; first div. of 6¢. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Farrar, 

ford Street, St. Pancras, surgeon; second div. of 74d. May 17, and three sub- 
ps Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Stevens, Clement’s Inn, builder; 

St div. of 73d. May 17, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court. 
May 19.5 SkQuEsTRATIONS.—Thomson, Athelstaneford, Haddingtonshire, grocer, 
-L, “g Ae 10—Dickson, Crawfordjohn, Lanarkshire, carrier, May 24, June l4— 
men, Nay eed eae, May 20, June 10—Oliver, Brothers, Falkirk, seeds- 




















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.| Monday | Tuesday. Wednes| Thurs. | Friday. 

























Ee Oe rd oT oh | ? 97 97 
Ditto for Account .. i 7 978 | O87) | 87 97 7 
3 per Cents Reduced | 96 96 96} | (96 oy 6 
3} per Cents | 97 oa 972 | 97 97 97 
Long Annuitic eS mos +i 7 7 7 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... -| 2103 21 211 210) 2 2 
India Stock, 104 per Cent....... (— —_—_\—_— — 259 25 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem . «| 49 pm. 52 | «(80 46 49 48 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent ..........0++. | 54 pm 53. | CA 50 50 — 





FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 











































































Austrian .......... ovecese p. Ct —_ | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 106 
Belgian A — 92 eovccece $— 35 
Ditto +235 — — | es 6— —_— 
Brazilian . tS — 88} Mississippi (Sterlin, t— —_— 
Buenos Ayres t— 55} | New York (1858) . a 96 
Chilian.... t— 103 OhIO . 0600s wee ést— 06 
Danish st— _—_ Pennsylvania s6— 623 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..2) — 59 | Peruvian 56— 82 
Ditto Ai 89 Portuguese. . s6— 89 
French ed —_— Ditto. .. a- = 
Ditto ..... eevee 5=— —_— Russian . 6— 112 
Indiana (Sterling ii v4 | Spanish... b6— 20, 
Illinois ......... t— _ Ditto ......00 ed 39 
Kentucky ......... — = —_— Ditto ( Passive) eeeees 5 
Louisiana (Sterling 5b — 90exd. }! Ditto (Coupons) . eee 8 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... s— 894 | Venezuela Active............0.« ee 33 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayrs— Banxs— 
iia cei nendiid 14 || Australasian ..............00. od 32 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . oe 33 | British North American .. —_ 
Eastern Counties ...... 7 Geeta ccccaccccescescs e a 
Great Northern 184 || Commercial of London... 254 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . ai; | London and Westminster . 28 
Great Western . Bey | Lendon Joint Stock .... 17 
Hull and Selby......... oe 102 | National of Ireland. 19 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 604 | National Provincial .. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... ose —_ Provincial of Ireland . 42 
London Brighton and South Coas 7 Union of Australia ..... A uM 
London and Blackwall. .......... cS) | Union of London... «6.666.005. 12 
London and North-western _ 1253 | Minzs— 
Midland ......6sse-e0e eee 60 | Bolanos «06666 cee eeee corccoes _ 
North British ... eee - | Hrazilian Imperial........ —_— 
Scottish Central....... 16§ || Ditto (St. John del Rey) .. +; — 
South-eastern and Dover . 26 || Cobre Copper. ........00cecerees 383 
South-western .......6+eseeeeeee 87 MIsCELLAN BuUs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. .. 20) Australian Agricultural. .. 
York and North Midland ........ 25 Canada......... . 
Docks— General Steam .. 
East and West India... 145 Peninsular and Orie 
London ...66+0ceeeee coe 113 Royal Mail Steam ..........005+ 
St. Katherine ..........6seceeeee 763 South Australian ..........+ eee 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 10th day of May 1851. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued sesesecesececerees £26,649, 110 Government Debt........+++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... +. 2,984, 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. +» 12,615,735 
Silver Bullion, ......+seeeee0s 33,375 
















£26,649,110 £26,649,110 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
BeESE .cccccccceces +» 8,134,369 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,606 362 
Public Deposits’ . 5,154,596 Other Securities. .......6seee0 11,508,890 
Other Deposits...... NOtes ..ccsereee 7,195,960 
Seven Day and other Mills. Gold and Silver C 622,507 
£32,933,719 £32,933,719 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. .... £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0.. 0 0 
Forcign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 5 0.. 512 6 
Hew Delhass .ccccccccccccccces + O 4119 | Lead, British Pig. 75 0..1710 O 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...........+. © 5 1g | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 5 0.. 1510 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 16. 
‘s 8. ] s 


. & 5 ; ‘. a & 

Wheat, R.New 34 to38 | Rye......... 23t024 | Maple..... 31 to33 | oats, Fea «+ 17 to18 
Fine 38—40 | Barley...... 21-22 White .... 26—27 Fine .. 18-19 
36—3 Malting... 24—25 i Poland ... 20—21 

Malt, Ord. .. 48— 50 Fine ., 21-22 
Fine ...... 50 —53 id Potato .... 23-24 
Peas, Hog... 28—30 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine ., 24—25 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
y 24s. 3d. 








Super. New. 42 —46 





WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending May 10, 

























a heat .... 38¢. 10d. | Rye.......+. 24s. Td, 
2 #11 Barley . 2a 4 Beans . - 27 lo 
- 2 5& Oats ... -ls 6 Peas... 25 1 
PROVISIONS 
Town-made .......++++ per sack 37s. to 42s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 11s. Od. per doz. 
BECONAS «occ ececcscceeeeesecene 36 — 39 | Carlow, 0. 0s. to Ol. Os. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 — 34 | Bacon,Irish ......++++. per cwt. 52s, to 57-, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... — 31 Cheese, Cheshire ........sseeee 42 — 70 
American .. -per barrel 19 — 23 Derby Plain .. seeeee 48 = 6O 
Canadian ... 19 — 23 | Hams, York ... — 76 


Bread, 544. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, Od. to 5s. 6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LeapenmaAce.* Smrrnrie.o.* Heap or Carrie at 
d 














‘. sd s. d. ad. 6. a. SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 2to2 8to3 © wo... 2 Oto 3 Oto3 6 Friday Mondar 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—310 ..... 3 O—3 G—4 O Beasts. 24 ..... 718 
Veal .. 2 8B—3 2—3W asses 28-3 8—4 O Sheep . 7,690 e 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—4 0 ..... 3 4—3 8—4 O Calves 621 ..c00 263 
Lamb... 4 4—5 O—5 @ «a... 410—5 4—5 8 Pigs... 410 4lo 
* To sink the offal, per 6 Ib. 
Hors | OOL. 
Kent Pockets . 72s. to 84s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d to 13}4. 
Choice ditto... 90 — 147 | Wether and Ewe..... 1k — 125 
Sussex ditto..... 68 — 80 (Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto © — © [Fine Combing...........+s.++00+ 10p— lly 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. Smrruriecp. Wuirecuartt, 
Hay, Good, .....scceeccceee 88s. to 90s. 72s. to 76° 
Inferior . . 60 — 65 63 — 68 
‘ew. o-— 0 o-—- 0 
Clover......+++ 68 — 90 8 — 92 
Wheat Straw 22 — 29 2-3 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
eeee Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb., 0s. 0d.to 0s 0d. 
- 13 









Rape Oil... ..-perewt. £112 0 5 
Retined . ereccsece oe - Iiuo Congou, fine —i1 4 
Linseed Ol, . 2.0.6. ceeeeecceseeeee ll 0 Souchong, fine ...... 13 =—3 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... per 1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 75s. to 105s, 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. Od. Good Ordinary .....+++++++ 49 — Sis. 04, 
Coals, Hettom.......ccceeeecees 1 6 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 26s. L1}d. 


OOS coccccccccscccecsers ecoe O @ West India Molasses ..... 13s. Od. to 15s. 64, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—It is respectfully announced 
that a Grand Extra Night will take place on Tuurspay Next, 
May 22, when will be presented, (for the first time this 
Season,) Rossini’s celebrated Opera, IL BARBIERE DI 
SIVIGLIA. Rosina, Made. Sontag; Il Conte d’Almaviva, 
Sig. Calzolari ; Figaro, Siz. Ferranti; Basilio, Sig. Cazanova ; 
and Bartolo, Sig. Lablache. In the Lesson Scene, Made. Son- 
tag will introduce Rode’s celebrated variations. A Selection 
from a Favourite OPERA, in which Madlle. Caroline Duprez, 
Madile. Fiorentini, Sigs. Gardoni and Coletti, will appear. 
With various Entertainments in the BALLET DEPART- 
MENT, in which Madile. Carlotta Grisi, Madlles. Rosa, 
Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, Pascales, Kohlenberg, 
Dantoine, Madlle. Amalia Ferraris, M. Charles, MM. Ehrick, 
Di Mattea, Gouriet, Venefra, and Paul Taglioni, will appear. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the 
Box-oftice of the Theatre. Doors open at 7, the Opera to 
commence at half-past 7 o'clock. 


EVONSHIRE 
COND REPRESENTATION, by the Amateur Com 
pany of the “ Guild of Literature and Art,” under the direc 
tion of Mr. Cuartes Dickens, of 
SLR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY, 
In Five Acts, entitled 
NOT 8O BAD AS WE SEEM; 
OR MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER, 
With (first time) an Original Farce, in one act, called 
MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY, 


























HOUSE.—THE SE- | 


Will take place in Deyonshire House, on Tuesday, the 27th of 


May. Applications for Vouchers forthe Tickets, price 2/. each, 
to be made to Mr. Mitcne rt, 33, Old Bond Street, who will 
refer the same to the Duke of Devonshire. 

There will take place,on the same Evening, a Ball, in the 
Great Saloon of Devonshire House, which, it is hoped, will be 
agreeable to those purchasers of Tickets who, from the limited 
space in the Theatre, may not be able to procure convenient 
seats for the performance. 

WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, 
Honorary Secretary. 


r , . 

Sv ORI, BOTTESINI, PIATTI, GOLI- 
iN NELLI, DELOFFRE, and HILL, will execute, at the 
EXTRA MUSICAL UNION, on Turspay, May 20, at half- 

t 3: Quartet, E Minor, Mendelssohn ; Trio, No. 3, C Minor, 
Beethoven ; Sestet Isrillante, Op. 50, Mayseder; Solo, Contra 
Basso; and Solo, Pianoforte. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be 
had at Cramer and Co's. Treasurers. Members admitted 7s 
each, at the Rooms, on giving the number of their Tickets 
Foreign and Native Artists, on application to the Director, 


without payment. 
JT. MARTIN'S HALL.—MONTHLY 
CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN MUSIC, under 
the direction of Mr. Joun Hvuttan. The SEVE 
CERT will be given next Wepnespay Eventne, May 21, at 
8 o'clock; when will be performed, for the finst tinte in this 
country, Carissime’s Oratorio “ Jephtha,”’a New Sacred Can 

















‘TH CON- | , 


tata by Edward Fitzwilliam, and a New Gloria in Excelsis by | 


Charles Steggall ; to be followed by Handel's Acis and Galatea 
Vocalists, Mrs. Endersohn ; Misses Deakin;Gill, Kent ; Messrs. 
Manvers,T. Williams, and Weiss. The Chorus will consistof the 
Members of Mr. Hullah’s Pirst Upper School, Tickets, Reserved 
Seats, 6s.; Double ditto, 9s.; Area, 3s.; Double ditto, 4s. 6¢. 
may be had of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand, of the Music- 
sellers, and at St. Martin's Hall 





z 








hibited of JERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND, 
painted under the direction of Mr. W. Beven:y from actual 
Views by Mr. W. H. Banriert. This magnificent series of 
Pictures, which Lord Lixpsrey commends for their “* singular 
accuracy and beauty,’ comprises the Wilderness of the 
Wandering—the Land of Edom—Petra — Mount Hor — the 
Dead Sea—the River Jordan—Bethichem — Tyre — Lebanon 
—Baalbec— Damascus — Galilee—Mount Tabor — Nazareth— 
Bethany — Garden of Gethsemane — Valley of Jehosophat— 
Pool of Siloam—site of Solomon's Temple—the Holy Sepul- 
chre—with Exterior i In ior Views of Jerusalem, &c. &c 
Daily, at 12, and ‘clock. Admission, Is. Reserved 
Seats, 2s. 6d. ST. GBRORGE'’S GALLERY, Hyde Park 
Corner. 
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BMIGRA TION TO CANTERBURY, 
4 in NEW ZEALAND.—A limited number of ASSISTED 
PASSAGES in the Steerage of the first-class ships LADY 
NUGENT and DUKE OF PORTLAND, to Sail from Lon- 
don on the 28th of will be granted to Persons of the 
Working Classes, being Gardeners, Shepherds, Farm Servants, 
Labourers, and Country Mechanics ; for which application 
should be made at the igration Office of the Canterbury As- 
sociation, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 
By order of the Committee of Management, 
H. F. ALSTON, Secretary. 


f° R PORT LYTTELTON, 

Canterbury Settlement, Wellington, and Auckla 
New Zealand, the first-class passenger ship DUKE of PORT 
LAND, 533 tons register, lying in the East India Docks, 
chartered and provisioned by the Canterbury Association, to 
sail onthe 10th of June. Rates of passage, provisions, medi- 
cine, and medical comforts included—chief cabin, 427. ; se- 
cond cabin, 22/. ; steerage, 162. ; children under M years of 
age one-half. Carries an experienced surgeon. For frei 
passage, or further information, apply to J. Stayner, 110, Fen 
church Street ; Filby and Co. 157, Fenchurch Street; or to 
Frederick Young, Manager of Shipping for the Canterbury 
Association, 74, Cornhill. 


Kk? R PORT LYTTELTON, 
a Canterbury Settlement, Nelson and New Plymouth, 
New Zealand, the first-class passenger ship LADY N N' 

668 tons register, lying in the East India Docks, ¢ tered 
and provisioned by the Canterbury Association, to sail on the 
28th of May. Rates of passage, provisions, medicine, and 
medical comforts included—chief cabin, 42/.; second cabin, 
221. ; steerage, 167. Children under 14 years of age one half. 
Carries an experienced surgeon. For freight, passage, or fur- 
ther information apply to Filby and v .. 157, Fenchurch Street ; 
J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to Frederick Young, 
— of Shipping for the Canterbury Association, 74, Corn- 


JOR PORT LYTTELTON, 
Canterbury Setulement, Nelson, and New Plymouth, New 
Zealand, the first-class ship MIDLOTHIAN, 530 tons regis- 
ter, lying in the East India Docks, chartered and provisioned 
by the Canterbury Association, to sail on the 18th of June. 
Rates of passage, provisions, medicine, and medical comforts 
included—chief cabin, 421. ; second cabin, 22/.; steerage, 162. ; 
children under 14 years of age one half. Carries an expe- 
rienced surgeon. For freight, passage, or further informa- 
tion, apply to J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; Filby and 
Co, 157, Fenchurch Street; or to Frederick Young, Manager 
of Shipping for the Canterbury Assoviation, 74, Cornhill. 


OR PORT LYTTELTON, 

Canterbury Settlement, and Wellington, New Zealand, 
the first class passenger ship CANTERBURY, 816 tons re- 
gister, lying im the East India Docks, chartered and provi- 
sioned by the Canterbury Association, to sail on the 18th of 
June. Rates Se provisions, medicine, and medical 
comforts incl hief cabin, 42/.; second cabin, 22. ; 
steerage, 16/. ; Children under 14 years of age one half. Car- 
1 ies an experienced surgeon. For freight, passage, or further 
information, apply to Filby and Co. 157, Fenchurch Street; 
J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street; or to Frederick Young, 
Manager of Shipping for the C y A jiation, 74, 
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SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
‘ COLOURS.—THE FORTY-SEV TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till dusk. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

( 


: RGE FRIPP, See. 
TATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSO- 
+ CIATION.—Metropolitan Offices, 48, 


lisbury Square, 
Fleet Street.—A PETITION TO PARLIAM T in favour of 
Mr. W. J. Fox’s motion lies at these offices for sign: 



























ature. 
J ‘ORES SMITH, Secretary. 


CLERGYMAN, about 50, an M.A. 
Lt of Cambridge, wishes to TRAVEL ABOUT fora few 
months during the summer as a T OR or COMPANION. 
He has travelled before with families of distinction. Ad- 
dress, L. M. at Mr. Marr’s Clerical Agency, No. 7, Tavistock 
Row, Covent Garden, London. 
7 -IN “ 5 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh; 12, St Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin, 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1547 is as follows— 














Sum added Sum added Sum 

Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured, in 184). in 1848. at death. 

£ ps. d, £ s. d. & «ed. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 68 787 10 0 16 8 
5,000 1 year — 112 100 100 
1,000 : 100 0 0 157 10 0 10 0 
1,000 _ 157 10 O 00 
1,000 papas 22100 100 

500 5000 78150 15 0 

500 — 45 00 00 





500 1 year —_—_ ll 560 
The premiums, neverthcless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 


Pall Mall, London, 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Regent Street; City Braiech, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806, Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,81s/ 
Annual Income, 0007, Bonuses declared, 743,000/, 
Claims paid since th ublishment of the Office, 2,001 ,4507. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. | Apsley Pellatt, Esq 
William Judd, Bsq. | George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq 
. Capt. William John Williams 
aumont, Esq 
Physician—Jolin Maclean, M.D, I 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 















g Director 
Upper Montague 






| Bxamptes of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 
‘ Honuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further 
increased 
annually. 


Date of Sum | Original Premium. 


Policy.| Insure 








£ £s. 4 d, 
1806 2500 79 10 10 ~Extinguished 0 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto i 8 
1818 1000 416 Lo ditto 1l4 18 10 


Erdmples of Bonuses added to other Policies 


| fotal with addi 

















Policy Date | Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. | “~~ | Insured added ther increased. 
} Ree Se —_ =e mana 
| £ ge <4 Ss «0& 
521 1807 | 900 982 12 1 1 
1174 Isl0 |) =(1200 1160 5 6 6 
3392 1s20 5000 58 17 8 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom ; at the City Branch; and atthe Head 


Office, 50, Regent Street. 
. . . = 
ie E OWLACOMBE BEAM AND 
UNION TIN and COPPER MINING COMPANY, 
Devonshire. Conducted on the cost-book system. In 12,000 
shares of 1/. each, without further liability. Offices, 75, Corn- 
hill, London 
Chairman—Colonel A. Perceval. 
Deputy-Chairman—Robert I 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, 
Secretary—Mr. Robert Hunt 

The setts, situate about two miles from Ashburton, com- 
prise grants extending over nearly one square mile, and are 
held on 1-20th dues, and other favourable conditions. Their 
returns of tin and copper have for centuries given celebrity to 
the district. Much of the ground is unexplored—no greater 
depth than 60 fathoms having been reached, 

Facts known to the proprictors offer the certainty of 
realizing immediate profits by the simple increase of working 
power. 5 

The extensive machinery and the dressing floors of the 
aur good condition 
» geological position of the mines is most favourable, 
being at the junction of the strata, the primest indicators of 
metallic deposits. We may divide the setts into two parts for 
mining purposes: the Northern is where the extensive work 
ings have been made on four lodes, which, with improved 
power, we expect to renew in depth. In the Southern portion 
of these mines there are five distinct lodes of large dimensions 
untouched, except at the surface, and only so far as they 
could be excavated without the aid of machinery.” zned 
by Adam Murray jun. Mineral Surveyor 

Applications for shares may be made to Messrs. Hill, Faw- 
cett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle Street; Messrs. Caunter, 
Palk, and Creagh, Ashburton, Devon; where prospectuses and 
further information may be obtained 


nla uh ta + ai , . 
SOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF P SONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout E LAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
wespay, the 7th of May 1851, the cases of 16 Petitioners were 
considered, of which 11 were approved, 2 rejected, | inad- 
missible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 24 Arrit, 16 debtors, of 
whom 1l4 had wives and 35 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 281/. 9s. 3d. and the following ; 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
Henry Drummond, Esq. per Messrs. Drummond. .A. £5 
R. M. M. per Messrs. Hoare .... - | 
Miss Anne Harland, per ditto 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
be the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 

yedne:day in every month JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 
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.WHUr DTS werunes “eee 
MHE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES 
and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co, Tes 
inform their customers that their STOCK of these ~ 
articles is ready for selection. In silver-plated the pn ful 
from 24s. the pair; in silver, from 84s, the pair.—47_ © ees are 
London, seven doors from G church Street. ” > 


T } he 
POR THE RACES AND SUMMER 
MONTHS.—New Paletdts, Mixe j i 
Gossamer Paletots, also Nicoll’s 
pronounced to be a most effectual protection agains >» 
te showers of Summer, price @ne Guines, against the dust 

THE REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; by 
notwithstanding the elegant and dégagé appearance of tee 
new MORNING COATS, ¥ are only 4s. more. 

The numerous advantages of NICOLL’S REGISTERE 
PALETOT (which, with the above, are kept floes yn 
diate use) are too well-known to need any description here “ 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. Nicoll, Merchant Clothiers, Pa} 
tot Patentees, &e. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22. Cor 
alone manufacture and sell the 
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‘ale. 
A Cornhill 
se beve in London, and their 
name is woven in the lining of each garment. They have 
however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of this King. 
dom and its Colonics. ng 





YOYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPER 
ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture, The Carpeting combines beauty of design 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price. 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in genera} use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United 
Kingdom. The PATI j N CLOTH COMPANY 
8, LOVE LANE, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &c Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, London 


es r Te... ae " ‘ ~— i Tf . 
B EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPs.— 
? In a few days, WILLIAM 8. BURTON will OPEY 
THREE LARGE ADDITIONAL SHOW-ROOMS, comma- 
nicating with his original ones, (which are the largest in 
the kingdom,) devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DIs. 
PLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock 
of each will be at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
that has ever been submitted to the public, and will be marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
his establishment the most distinguished in this country 
. 12s. 6d. to £12 each 


























Redsteads, from... ... 





Shower Baths, f 7s. Od.to 7 each, 
Lamp (Palmer's), from ..... ls. 6d. to 6 each, 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Palmer's Candles. .......0eee0. + 6hd. per Ib, 


WILLIAM 8&8 BURTON'S stock of GENERAL FUR. 
NISHING TRON MONGERY including Cutlery, Nickel, si- 
ver, and Plated Wares, is literally the largest in the world. 
Detailed Catalogues of which, with Engravings, sent ‘per post 
free. The money returned for every article not approved of — 
39, OX FORD STREBRT, (corner of Newman Street, Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN STREET, and PERRY'S PLACE, London — 
Established in Wells Strect 1820. 


M ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH-BRUSIHL and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
tu the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, le. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatcre, Brower, and 
C».’s ole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 

















> 1. > . > 
MAYLOR, BROTHERS’, HOM(0PA- 
THIC COCOA.—The large, sustained, and increasing 
demand for this exquisite p aration confirms all that 
has been advanced in favour of it, and proves it to be the 
most cligible article fo those under homaopathic treatment 
Every fresh trial and comparison of it with other makes, ¢- 
tablishes another regular customer.—Caution See on every 
Packet the name “TAYLOR, BROTHERS, LONDON "; 
who are the most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Ea- 
nd Inventors and Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
TIC COCOAS so essential to sufferers from indigestion. 
ie EFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacioms, 
Pre od by Drxxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 
Te nna 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witctam Lazenss” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

F. Lazenny and Sox’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as ce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman are. 





















































ry) T T r 
HE HUMAN HAIR.—The peculiar 

structure, singular mode of growth and elongation, and 
the various conditions of delicacy and decay connec ted with 
the existence and preservation of the human hair, render it 
an object requiring ount care and attention. As a spe 
cific for its health an¢ Ibeing, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL stands unrivalled. From its extreme purity and delicacy 
it is admirably adapted for the heads of children even of t 
most tender age, and is in use in the nursery of Royalty, and 
by the families of the nobility and aristocracy Beware of 
spurious imitations. The genuine article has the words 
“Rowland’s Macassar Oil” on the wrapper. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
7s.; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 21s. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at ; Hat- 
ton Garden, London ; and by all Chemists and Pe 


be 
7 DDT 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS a CERTAIN 
SPECIFIC for NERVOUSNESS, LOWNESS of 
SPIRITS, and DISORDERED STOMACHS.—The wonder- 
fully regenerating effects produced by these inv aluable Pills 
are truly astonishing. This fine Medicine acts im 50 pecu 
liar a manner on the system, that by following the diree- 
tions affixed to each box as to the mode of using it, nervous 
irritability is allayed, the tone of the stomach strengt an 
the digestion improved, freedom of circulation given to ot 
blood, and a robust state of health attained. Persons 
studious and sedentary habits being more especially ua’ 
to the class of disorders alluded to, should take Holloway 
Pills, to insure a good state of health. Sold by —' 
gists, and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, ’ 
Strand, London. 
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" VOLUME OF HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. Fep. 8vo. 

NEW Just published, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
RITICISMS and DRAMATIC 
ESSAYS of the ENGLISH STAGE. By Wi- 

azutr. Edited by his Soy. 

uax i “ For I am nothing if not critical.” 

: Grorce RovriepGe and Co. Soho Square ; 
London and all Booksellers. 


—_ ro in a 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
NOVEL, “STUART OF DUNLEATH.” 

« A splendid novel.” —John Bull. 

«This novel shines among the new novels of the 

ar preeminent and peerk ss. It is a very beautiful 
and touching story.” — Examiner. 

“ Mrs. Norton puts forth a mixture of pathos and 
sarcastic humour, of poetry and worldly wisdom, which 
reminds us of the author of * Vanity Fair.’”-Athenaum. 

Also, now ready, in 3 vols, 
ALPH RUTHERFORD; ‘a Nautical 
Romance. By the Author of “ The Petrel.” 

“ By his skill in depicting life on the ocean, the 
author of ‘ The Petrel’ (Admiral Fisher) will, we doubt 
not, supply the place in nautical literature vacant by 
the death of the lamented Capt. Marryat. His life of 
the ship is equally dashing, forcible, and free.” 
Morning Post. 

Corsvrn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


~ WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES, WITIL ENGLISII 
NOTES. 


Just published, price 3s. sewed, 
OPHOCLIS GDIPUS REX, with 
LD Annotations, Xc. By Epwarp Wenner. A New 
Edition, with the Notes translated into English, with 
a Collation of Dindorf’s Text. Forming Part I. of 
Sophocles, Edited by E. Wuxper, with English Notes. 
In the * 
2, SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS COLON_EUS, 
3. SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE, 
4. SOPHOCLIS ELECTRA. 
To be immediately followed by 
5. PHILOCTETES. 
6. AJAX, 
7. TRACHINLE. 
Uniformly printed on beautiful vellum paper. 

*,* This Edition, in addition to the Notes of Wunder, 
will contain a collation of Dindorf’s Text, Introduc- 
tions, and Indexes. 

Writs and Norcarr, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden; and Davip Nurrv, 270, Strand. 


NEW WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING 
Imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, price Ss. 67. 
HE FLORISTS GUIDE, AND 
GARDENERS’ AND WATULALISTS’ CA- 
LENDAR. Conduoted by Messrs. Ayres and Moore ; 
with Contributions by Glenny, Barnes, Xe. Numer- 
ous Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. « 
HANDBOOK < 
comprising the Flowering Plants and Ferns in- 
digenous to the British Isles. By Wa. Sree, A.B. &« 


ress 


In 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HE VILLA GARDENER. Compri- 
sing the Choice of a Suburban Villa Residence, 
the Laying-out, Planting, and Culture of the 
Grounds, &c. By J.C. Loupon, P.L.S, H.S. &e. Se- 
cond Edition, edited by Mrs. Lovpon. 


In 8vo. price lis. cloth, 
HE HORTICULTURIST. The Cul- 
ture and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and 
Forcing Garden explained to those having no previous 
knowledge in those departments. By J. C. Loupoy, 
F.LS. HS. &e. 
i In small 8vo. price 2s, cloth gilt, 
)VERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER- 
4 GARDENER: a Manual for Ladies Managing 
their own Gardens. By Lovisa Jounxsox. Tenth 
Edition. Beautifully coloured Vignette and Frontis- 
piece. , n the press, 
)VERY LADY’S GUIDE TO HER 
GREENHOUSE. Small 8vo. price 2s. cloth gilt. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. 
New Editions, Revised and Improved. 

These volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings 
of above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest species 
of Garden and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers ; 
With Descriptions and full Directions for Cultivation. 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
OF ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. Forty-eight 

Coloured Plates. Medium 4to. cloth, 1/. 15s.; half- 

und, Morocco, 2/, 2s. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fitty- 
eight Coloured Plates. Medium 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s.; 
f-bound, Morocco, 2/. 10s. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 
ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. In Ninety 

Coloured Plates. Medium 4to. cloth, 3/.; half-bound, 

Morocco, 3/. 8s. 

HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 

& ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In 
orty-two Coloured Plates. Medium 4dto. cloth, 

VU. lis. 6d.; half-bound, Morocco, 2/. 

Betsy WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty 

_, Plates, containing Three Hundred and Fifty 

Hie beautifully Coloured. Medium 4to. cloth, 
~#8.; half-bound, Morocco, 2/. 10s. 

___London: Ww. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 











Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
OWARD ON THE LOSS OF TEETH, 
TEE and on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE 
TH.—A new invention has been introduced by Mr. 
parte consisting of an entirely new description of 
: ificial teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, without 
coloe” Wires, or ligatures. They will never change 
teen, or decay, and will be found very superior to any 
a ever before used. This method does not require 
ore traction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful 
te. The invention is of importance to many per- 
Leona those interested in it shouid read this Treatise. 
ndon : Smmpxin and MarsHat, and all Book- 
Sellers; or of the Author, Tuomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 17, George Street, Hanover Square, London. 


NEW | 


7. cloth, | 
f FIELD BOTANY, | 








1°: MRS. CRADOCK’S SEASONS 

OF ENGLAND is now complete. Price, with 
the Letterpress complete, 5/. 5s. Plates, without the Let- 
terpress, 3/. 3s.— Dickinson and Co. 114, New Bond St. 
\ ESSRS. DICKENSON are 
1 for publication a New Work, to be completed in 
Three Pavts, by R. Crive, Esq. teing SELEC- 
TIONS FROM HIS SKETCHES, made during his 
Recent Tours in the East, and will include Drawings 
of the Excavations at Nineveh: also subjects taken in 
Arabia, Bagdad, and the Nestorian Country, &c. many 
of which have never before been published.—114, New 
Bond Street. 

YAXTER’S GREAT EXHIBITION 

) PICTURE.— Printed in Oil Colours by his Patent 
Process. Price 3s. 6d. 

Also during the months of May and June he will 
publish VARIOUS PRINTS, which may be seen in the 
Fine Art Court, at the Great Exhibition. 

Wholesale orders received by G. Baxter, the In- 
ventor and Patentee, No. 11 and 12, Northampton 
Square. 

Licences granted to work the process in Great Bri- 
tain, France, Belgium, &c. &c.; and Instructions given 
to Liceneces. 


preparing 


In 2 vols. 8vo. now reduced from 1/. 5s. to L5s 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
4 DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and 
other Original Sources. By Joun Hii. Berton, Esq. 
Advocate. 


A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Smrkrs & Co. London, 


This day, price 1s. 6d. 
IRON HIGHWAY from 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW; 
being a Descriptive Guide to the Railway Lines con- 
ducting between these Cities, (viA Gretna, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Preston, Stafferd, and Birmingham,) with 
Charts exhibiting tie Lines and thei 
Branches, as well as a extent of the adjacent 
country Apam and Cartes Brack, Edinburgh : 
LoxGMan and Co. London. 
ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE 
ENGLAND. 
Price 10s. 6d, a New Edition, creatly enlarged, of 


PLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 


LACKS 
) LONDON to 


continuous 
large 


rHROUGH 


and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOK 
through ENGLAND and WALES. Containing 194 
Routes, and 26 elaborately-constructed Maps and 
Charts, besides Views of the Scenery The Index con- 


tains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume 
is tersely written, closely printed, and portable, 

” Forty-eight new routes, twelve engraved charts, 
and upwards of a hundred pages of letterpress, have 
been added to what in its older state was the cheapest, 
the best, and the handiest book of its kind.”’—Specta- 
tor. 

Apa and Cnaries Biack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 


all Booksellers. 


\ TORKS on ENGINEERING, ARCHI- 
rECTURE, and the OTHER SCIENCES of 
CONSTRUCTION, 
STEVENSON’S [A ACCOUNT of SKER- s. a. 
RYVORE LIGHTHOUSE, with 33 Engravings 
on Steel, and 117 Wood-cuts. 4to . & 0 
STEVENSON’'S (D MARINE SURVEY- 
ING and HYDROMETRY, with 13 Engravings 
ind numerous Wood-cuts, Royal Svo ) 0 


SHIPBUILDING, by Aveustiy P. B. Crevzr, 


15 Plates. dto. . : Sy 
ARCHITECTURE and BUILDING, by W. 

Hosktne, F.S.A, 35 Plates. dto ; 15 0 
RAILWAYS, by Lieut. Lecount, Plates and 

Wood-cuts. . - » £€6 
STEAM and STEAM-NAVIGATION, by J. 

S. Russert, 80 Wood-cuts ’ 9 0 


THE STEAM-ENGINE, by J. 8. Rvssexr, 
248 Wood-cuts, 


. . . . . » 
A. and C. Brack, Edinburzh; and all Booksellers. 


SCOTT’S 





GIR WALTER 
S WORKS 





AND LIFE. 
Waverley Novels. £ sad 
96 Engravings. 48 vols. feap. 8vo........... 740 
Vignette Titles. 25 vols. feap. 8vo.......... 5 0 0 
Abbotsford Edition. 2000 Engravings. 12 


vols. super-royal 8vo. ...... ° . 
Portrait and Vignette Titles. 5 vols. royal8vo. 210 0 


Poetical Works. 


24 Engravings and Fac-simile. 12 vols. feap. 


BVO. .ccccccesces eee Co eereresereeee 116 0 
12 Engravings and Fac-simile. 6 vols. feap. 

SRN. sn cnacdctonusces vestireresnecmisen © 08 © 
26 Engravings and Fac-simile. 1 vol. super- 

royal 8vo. ........ ones accuse Gus 
Vignette Title and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal 

BVO, cccccccvccscccscescsscerssseseseeses 010 0 


56 Engravings and Maps. 28 vols. feap.8vo. 4 4 0 
20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal §vo....... O18 0 
Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo...... 010 0 


Life of Napoleon. 


10 Engravings and Maps. 5 vols. feap.8vo., 1 0 0 











20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo 018 0 
Vignette Title. 1 vel. royal 8vo...........+ 010 0 
Tales of a Grandfather. 

6 Engravings. 3 vols. feap. 8vo . O12: 0 
11 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal Svo....... 010 6 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 8vO........+.+6 06 0 
Life by Mr. Lockhart. 

20 Engravings and Fac-simile. 10 vols. feap. 
BVO... crcccccccccccccecccrsecccccseveeees 110 0 
11 Engravings and Fac-simile. 1 vol. super- 
COR iviinccien ss 00ernceeeese -- ©18 0 
Fortrait and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal 8vo.... 010 0 


Apa and Cuaries Biack, apy 
Hovtston and Stoneman, London; and all Booksellers, 


| famous by victory 
| the itinerary of the adventurous traveller 
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NEW WORKS 
And Works Lately Published. 





Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by upwards of 60 Wood-cuts, 
a Fourrn Eprrion, revised and improved, o! 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 


Timp AT wT 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 

By Parrick Nem, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Secretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

** One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.”"— Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

** Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of science of which it treats.”— Professor Dunbar’s 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 


Tn a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. 
The Fovurru Eprrton of the 


YY r ‘ ram TO 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
By Apa Surru, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M*Cuzocn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Monr- 
TARY Sysrem, the Rerrar of the Conn and Navicatrox 
Laws, our CotontaL Pouicy, &e. 

rhe Ixpex extends to fifty closely-printed pages, 
affording facilities in the consultation of the work 
which no other edition possesses to nearly so great an 
extent. 

In a beautifully-printed volume, medium §vo. price 25s, 
llustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By Jouwn Krrro, D.D. F.S.A, 

Editor of “* The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &e. 

This work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To 
ull who desire to bave their perusal of the Holy Serip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the dis- 
coveries of modern science, and the lights of modern 
criticism, this volume is recommended as a carefully- 
compiled abridgment of the larger work, which by 
competent authorities has been pronounced to form “4@ 
delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books 
which have generally been used in this country as ine 
roductions to the Sacred Writings.” 





In two thick volumes, medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully 
printed and Illustrated, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


) ’ mr mr ’ 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
By Joux Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Assisted by Fort 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continential, anc 
American, whose Initials are affixed to their respect- 
ive Contributions, 

*.* On no work of this class has there ever been ene 
gaged the same extensive and distinguished codpera- 
tion: nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amonnt 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest 
of information from every source, illustrating the Sa- 
cred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on 
Steel, the work contains 534 Engravings on Wood, re- 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or by which the written text may 
be in any degree elucidated, 

™ Among the contributors are to be reeogniged the names 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both 
Kritish and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say that 
this ¢ ypedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter- 
pretation, history, geography, archwology, and physical 
science of the Bible."—Horne'’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures 








In a handsome vol. folio, stréngly half-bound in Moe 
rocco, gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Eprrion of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

The Generat Inpex, an addition without which no 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 

* We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which 
comprehends every discovery of which the present 
century can boast. Nota village nor arivulet rendered 
not a single hamlet jotted down in 
not a single 
spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could 
determine with accuracy, has been omitted in the maps. 
* * ** To crown the whole, there is a superb index, 
upon the most approved plan, with a faithful enumera- 
tion of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘ Atlas’ ought 
at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and 
we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education to accept it as their standard of 
correctness. No one, either in —— of truth on his 
own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” 
— United Service Gazette, February 22, 1891. 





Apa and Crartes Brack, Edinburgh. 
Longman and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; & Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
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This | day, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VioLE EN ZILIA: a 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





IMBIRD’'S HANDBOOK TO LON- 
DON FOR 1851; with upwards of Sixty Engra- 
vings, price One Shilling.—143, Strand. 





Next week will be er in 8vo. price 3s. 
ARIC ; and other Poems. 

By Henry Inouts, Esq. 
‘WituraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





In 8vo. with Heraldic Frontispiece, price 6s. 
BSERVATIONS ON HERALDRY. 
By P. G. Hamerton, Esq 
E. Cuvrtox, Library, 26, Holles Street. = 


NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. tne 
On the 21st inst. . will be Ww 7 1 vol. OW 
ASA GUIDI INDOWS. 
By Evizapetu Barrerr AE NING. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Octavo, cloth a 

R. EDWARD J. SEY MOUR (late 

Senior Physician to St. George’s Hospital) ON 

DISEASES OF THE STOMACH, cape MENTAL 
DERANGEMENT, and SCIATIC 

Lonoman and Co. Renemeene Row. 


NEW WORKS ON THE STUDY OF GERMAN. 
By Dr. Heimann, Professor at University Colle; 
ATTERIALS for Translating ENG LISH 
intoGERMAN. 12mo., cloth. 5s. 6d 
FIFTY LESSONS on the BLEWENTS of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth. 
London: D. Nvrr, 270, Sereaa 


NEW TALE td Bi, — og fl W. ADAMS, 
all 8vo. pric 6d. 

HE CHERRY-STONES. ; or CHARL- 

TON SCHOOL: a Tale for Youth. Partly from 

the MSS. of the late Rev. Witttram Apams, M.A. 

Author of *‘ The Shadow of the Cross,” and other 
Works. Edited by the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. 

Rrvincrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


This day, Third Edition, 6s. 
USTIN MARTYR; and other Poems. 
By Ricuarp Cuenevix TRENCH. 
By the same Author, 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES, — GENO- 
VEVA, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, enlarged, 5s. 
UMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 
By R. A. Wit_mort, Incumbent of St. Catherine's, 
Bear Wood. By the same Author, 
amor. oye #4 TAYLOR; ‘ Predecessors, 
pora uccessors: a Bi phy. 5s, 
LIVES OF ENGLISH SACRED POETS, Two 
volumes. 4s. 6d. each, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW _ 
© Se 


ME 




















This day is published, price 5, 
TOT SO BAD AS WE. ‘SEEM; 


or Many Sides to a Character. A Comedy in Five 

Acts, ag performed before her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert at Devonshire House. 

Published for the Gurip of Lirrrature and Art, by 
CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo. cloth, Five Plates, price 4s. 


ATTER AND FORCE, their Nature 

and Laws, Analytically Derived and Syntheti- 

cally Applied ; a New System, founded upon the Gra- 

vitation of E lect tricity, and proving the Universe to be 

Sustained , a Moral Power: with an Essay on the Phi- 
losophy of Physical Science. By Ricuarp Lamina. 

London: Ricuanp Tay1or, Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


REV. W. TROLLOPE’S GREEK TESTAMENT 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
Second Edition, bound in cloth, 8vo. price 9s. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, 
with a carefully corrected Text, a Critical Con- 
spectus, and copious English Notes: adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Universities, and to the purposes 
of General Reference. To which are annexed a Chro- 
nological Harmony, and Three Indices. By the Rev. 
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